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ArticLE I.—JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


The Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., Author 
of “The History of the United Netherlands;” “The 
Life and Death of John of Barneveld ;” “ The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” ete. Edited by George William Curtis, 
with portrait. In two volumes. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, Franklin Square, 1889. 


John Lothrop Motley. A Memoir by Ottver WenpeELL 
Hotmes. Boston: Houghton, Osgood and Company. The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1879. 


Tue former two of these volumes appeared nearly two years 
ago, and the latter has been for several years before the public. 
In the meantime, English reviewers, periodicals, and newspapers 
have noted them, their subject and contents, far more ade- 
quately than Mr. Motley’s own countrymen or at least than our 
usual organs of public and literary opinion. It was our purpose 
a year ago to draw attention in the New ENGLANDER AND YALE 
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Review to these volumes and to the career of Motley as an 
example and inspiration; but, delayed in the execution of this 
purpose, we now attempt it in the confidence that the subject 
has lost none of its value during the interval. 

It is as an American, a fellow-countryman, that we feel the 
strongest interest in Motley; and it is in that aspect, asa man 
and as a literary artist, that we shall try to present him here, 
We are well aware that he and his career are pointed to by 
Englishmen and many Americans as typical or illustrative of 
the culture and influences of Europe rather than of this country, 
We do not so read the story of his life. A truer American, a 
more ardent republican, a more passionate American patriot, 
never honored us than this man, in his life and in his death. 
He was as real an American, as true a product of our soil, to 
the last, as Benjamin Franklin. But we have no thesis to 
uphold, no case to make out; we shall aim only to let these 
volumes tell the tale and point the moral of his life and career, 

Few Americans, we might say few men, have ever been 
more favored of what we call nature and circumstances, in the 
growth, from the first, of character and mind, of personal and 
social qualities. His American ancestry began early in the last 
century in the person of his great-grandfather, John Motley, of 
Belfast, Ireland, who settled and reared a large family at Fal- 
mouth, Maine, two of the sons removing in 1802 to Boston and 
there maintaining a prosperous business career for a half-cen- 
tury. Thomas Motley, one of these sons, married the daughter 
of Rev. John Lothrop, and of eight children of this marriage 
John Lothrop Motley was the second, born in what was then 
the town of Dorchester, Apri] 15, 1814. Like so many other 
gifted men, he owed to his mother, first by inheritance, then 
by influence and training, the special type of his character and 
the fibre of his genius. Dr. Holmes’ Memoir gives glimpses 
which make us sure of the unusual grace of mind, character, 
and manners which marked Mrs. Motley. Dr. Holmes says of 
her: “She was a woman who could not be looked upon without 
admiration,” and he quotes Mr. Wendell Phillips’ phrase— 
“her regal beauty,” and adds, “ Her character corresponded to 
the promise of her gracious aspect.”” The volumes of Corres- 
pondence, in Motley’s letters to his mother, which begin in 
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1825, from the Round Hill School at Northampton, when he 
was eleven, and continue till her death in 1865, give rare and 
touching evidences of the depth of her influence over all his 
life. In a letter of March 15, 1865, to his eldest daughter, 
now the wife of Sir William V. Harcourt, written after 
her death, but before the fact was known to him, Motley says 
of his mother: “I think of her every hour of the day, and yet 
I have almost habituated myself to think of her as one already 
in Heaven..... Certainly no one ever had a more angelic 
mother than we have had. It is, I believe, a sacred truth that 
I never had a word of difference with her in the whole course 
of my life. I cannot recall that she ever spoke a word to me 
except of love and tenderness, since I was born.” 

Motley’s school life was passed in a single summer at a pri- 
vate school at Jamaica Plain, then in two years at Round Hill, 
under Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Cogswell, and in 1827, at the age 
of thirteen, he entered Harvard College. He was not diligent 
in his college studies, though an eager miscellaneous reader 
and fond of the indulgence of writing for his own amusement. 
“He had a small writing-table,” says Mr. Phillips, “with a 
shallow drawer; I have often seen it half full of sketches, 
unfinished poems, soliloquies, a scene or two of a play, 
prose portraits of some pet character, etc. These he would 
read to me, though he never volunteered to do so, and every 
now and then he burnt the whole and began to fill the drawer 
again.” Such, however, was the impression made by him upon 
the college authorities, that in spite of a “rustication,” at the 
end of his course the rules of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
which limited the number of members to the first sixteen of 
each class, were stretched so as to include him—*“a tribute,” 
says Dr. Holmes, “to his recognized ability, and an evidence 
that a distinguished future was anticipated for him.” 

Two years were then passed in study and travel in Europe, 
and in 1834 returning to Boston he studied law and became a 
member of the profession, though he did not engage seriously 
in its practice. He was married in 1837, an event which, next 
to his mother’s influence, if not even more than that, moulded 
and determined his social life and destiny thenceforward. In 
1839, his public literary career was begun by the publication 
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of the novel, called “ Morton’s Hope,”—a work which gained 
him no increase of fame and of which Dr. Holmes wel] says ; 
“Tt is not to be read as a novel; it is to be studied as an auto- 
biography, a prophecy, a record of aspirations, disguised under 
a series of incidents which are flung together with no more 
regard to the unities than a pack of shuffled playing-cards.” 
“Morton’s Hope” was plainly, if unconsciously to its author, 
autobiographical, and of it Dr. Holmes’ remarks are aptly 
true: “In no other of Motley’s writings do we get such an 
inside view of his character with its varied impulses, its 
capricious appetites, its unregulated forces, its impatient grasp 
for all kinds of knowledge. With all his university experi- 
ence at home and abroad, it might be said with a large measure 
of truth that he was a self-educated man, as he had been a 
self-taught boy.” In such busy leisure as had always marked 
him, he passed two more years, and in 1841 he received the 
appointment of Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg, an 
event which seems to have determined his career in its two 
principal directions—diplomatic pursuits and historical work. 
He returned to Boston in 1842, and in 1845 in the columns of 
the North American Review, startled his friends and the 
literary world of his neighborhood by an essay on Russia and 
Peter the Great—an essay which after familiarity with the 
rich maturity of his after work, one finds the worthy pre- 
cursor of the more elaborate but hardly more powerful por- 
traitures of the Dutch Republic and John of Barneveld. This 
essay was followed by two others in the same magazine in 1847 
and 1849 on Balzac, and the “ Polity of the Puritans.” Each 
of these essays is deeply interesting for its own merits of 
style and tone, as well as for its promise of what was to follow. 
The bent of Motley’s art and life thenceforward, the first 
strong strokes of a great literary career, are here disclosed. 
Nothing can exceed the exactness with which these magazine 
pages prefigure and paint the tone of thought, the color and 
quality of the genius of Motley, the historian, as we now 
know him,—the same picturesque richness of style, the same 
flowing, rich and choice, but idiomatic diction, the same power 
of imagination which enabled him to say twenty-five years 
later in a letter to his mother,—“ ‘ My days are with the dead, 
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as Robert Southey says, and I find dead men much more lively 
companions than many I meet with when I go out into what is 
ealled life.” 

In 1849, Motley served one term as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, and in the same year 
published his second novel, “ Merry Mount, A Romance of 
the Massachusetts Colony.” Dr. Holmes states that in 1846 
he had begun to collect material for a history of Holland. 
Finding Prescott, then at the zenith of his literary activity, 
engaged in the same field, he privately made known to him his 
plans and studies, and received in return the most cordial 
encouragement and help of the elder historian. We would 
gladly present here Motley’s report of this episode, especially 
of his interview with Prescott, for it is delightful to see, in 
these days of literary piracy and greed, such an example of 
truthful and chivalrous fair-dealing between authors working 
in the same veins, who might easily have been estranged and 
embittered towards each other. 

In 1851, in order to carry forward and complete his studies 
for the History of the Dutch Republic, he went abroad, resid- 
ing and studying successively at Berlin, Dresden, the Hague, 
and Brussels. From the latter place in 1853 he writes to Dr. 
Holmes a letter from which we quote enough to show the 
power of his historical imagination : ‘“ With the present gene- 
ration,” he says, “I am not familiar. Zn revanche, the dead 
men of the place are my intimate friends. I am at home in a 
cemetery. With the fellows of the sixteenth century I am on 
the most familiar terms. Any ghost that ever flits by night 
across the moonlit square is at once hailed by me as a man and 
a brother. I call him by his Christian name.” To illustrate 
the nature and extent of his work, he adds in the same letter, 
“T go day after day to the archives here (as I went all summer 
at the Hague) studying the old letters and documents of the 
fifteenth century. Here I remain among my fellow-worms, 
feeding on these musty mulberry-leaves, out of which we are 
afterwards to spin our silk. How can you expect anything 
interesting from such a human cocoon? It is, however, not 
without its amusement in a mouldy sort of way, this reading 
of dead letters. It is something to read the real, bona-fide 
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signs-manual of such fellows as William of Orange, Count 
Egmont, Alexandre Farnese, Philip II., Cardinal Grenvelle, 
and the rest of them. It gives a ‘realizing sense,’ as the 
Americans have it.” 

At length, in 1856, the work of full ten years appeared in 
the three volumes of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” It 
is of interest to remark that the manuscript of this work was 
offered to Murray of London, and declined; it was then pub- 
lished in London at Motley’s sole expense, an American edition 
being published by the Harpers at the same time as the 
London one. We look back with pitying amazement at the 
London publishers of the middle of the seventeenth and of the 
eighteenth century who rejected “Paradise Lost” and the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield,” but our wonder can hardly be less at 
this London incident of the middle of the nineteenth century; 
and we are glad to believe that at last even book publishers 
have passed the day when a manuscript accredited and offered 
by a respectable author had no chance for a judgment based on 
its merits. From the flunkey days of Patronage to the mercen- 
ary days of Bargains, as Carlyle pictures it, was a long forward 
step; but a long step remained and had not been taken by all 
publishers when Motley went upon the London market, un- 
heralded, in 1856, with the most brilliant work of historical 
painting and delineation “in the grand style,” which the last 
forty years have given us. 

A part of the years 1856 and 1857 was spent by Motley in 
America, and from 1858 to 1860 he remained abroad at work on 
his vast project of a history of the whole period from the abdi- 
cation of Charles Fifth to the peace of Westphalia,—“ at which 
last point,” he wrote, “the political and geographical arrange- 
ments of Europe were established on a permanent basis,—in 
the main undisturbed until the French Revolution.” Of this 
the first portion, consisting of two volumes of the history of 
the United Netherlands, was published in 1860, the remaining 
two volumes not appearing until 1868. In this interval Mot- 
ley had accepted, and resigned after six years’ service, the posi- 
tion of Minister to Austria. In 1868, he returned to Boston, 
signalizing his visit by his masterly address before the New 
York Historical Society on “ Historie Progress and American 
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Democracy,” as well as by the most notable political speech of 
the same year, in support of the candidacy of Gen. Grant for 
President. In March, 1869, he was appointed Minister to 
England and was removed from that position in July, 1870. 
In 1874, having in the meantime remained abroad engaged in 
literary work, he published his last work—“ The Life and 
Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland,”—a work 
which Dr. Holmes aptly describes as “an interlude, a pause 
between the acts which were to fill out the complete plan of 
the ‘Eighty Years’ Tragedy,’ and of which the last act, the 
Thirty Years’ War, remains unwritten.” At the beginning of 
1875 occurred the death of Mrs. Motley, and after a summer 
and autumn in America in 1875, he returned to England, 
where near Dorchester, Dorset, he died May 29, 1877. 

So much of biography our subject has demanded, though 
our chief interest for this Article is the contents of the two 
volumes of Correspondence which are before us. 

Dr. Holmes’s Memoir is well described by Mr. Curtis as 
“admirable.” It has all the tenderness of an intimate friend, 
with the invariable literary skill of its author, as well as a most 
spirited defence and vindication of Motley from aspersions re- 
sulting from incidents of his diplomatic career. This memoir 
is, however, a brief expansion of a biographical sketch prepared 
by Dr. Holmes and read before the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and is what its author styles it—“ but an outline which 
may serve a present need.” Alone, this memoir would be 
deemed inadequate and meagre, aside from its polemic charac- 
ter in some aspects: but now that the two volumes of Corres- 
pondence are given us, there is far less need of him whom Dr. 
Holmes modestly and graciously salutes as “a future bio- 
grapher.” 

The Correspondence of Motley discloses a wealth of personal 
character, of artistic culture, of literary attainment and skill, 
of social charm and worth, which seems to us quite unequalled 
in the annals of our American literature for the last half-century. 
So rich a work composed only of letters originally private, writ- 
ten necessarily without thought of publication, reveals a depth 
of culture as well as soundness of character which is well caleu- 
lated to increase our self-esteem as countrymen of Motley. 
Letter-writing is often pronounced a lost art; and there is a 
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large measure of truth in the dictum. In the sense of compos- 
ing private letters for purposes of real social entertainment, 
and with serious literary care, we have recently had but few 
examples such as Cowper’s letters, for one instance, give us, 
Letters in form but not in reality, mere literary essays and 
sketches, we have had often enough. Here, however, we are 
presented with a series of veritable letters—letters of domestic 
affection, of daily news of family and friends, of school life 
and university life, at home and abroad, of foreign art and 
manners, of politics and literary reflection,—in short, on every 
theme which should interest, instruct, and inspire a highly- 
gifted and cultured gentleman,—all written too for the eyes 
only of those to whom they first went. Surely, here is a test 
of culture and character which is crucial and final. 

Of Mr. Curtis’s editorial work a word only is permissible. 
He has given us the highest instance we anywhere remember 
to have met, of editorial self-effacement,—a preface of a single 
page, with barely seventy lines in the whole two four-hundred- 
page volumes, of note or explanation: and of comment, not a 
word. Who shall hereafter say that editorial self-restraint may 
not find its most perfect example in a professional author and 
life-long journalist? And Mr. Curtis’s editorial reticence is 
well placed and in the best possible taste. The letters which 
are published and as they are published need no editing. 
What was withheld, what was judiciously omitted, as Mr. 
Curtis suggests, as “ repetition” or as “essentially private” or 
as “comments upon persons and affairs which, however inno- 
cent or playful, might cause needless pain or misapprehension,” 
—in all this judicious and needful task, we do not doubt the 
editor’s tact, justice, and delicacy of feeling, have had their 
full exercise. The result is that we have here two volumes of 
letters “ printed as they were written,” and we do not hesitate 
to risk the opinion in advance of what we shall show of these 
letters to justify it, that they are a precious and permanent en- 
richment of our literature. 

The Correspondence follows, in the main, if not entirely, a 
chronological order. The following from a letter to his father 
dated Gottingen, July 1, 1832, well illustrates his spirit, as 
well as his faculty of description, and gives a picture worth re- 
seeing, of the German university student of fifty years ago ;— 
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« But I have said nothing yet of the students because I am afraid of 
attacking such a boundless and inexhaustible subject. The German 
students are certainly an original and peculiar race of beings, and can 


be compared to nothing. 
The University towns are the homes of ‘ outréness’ or rather, they 


-are places where it is impossible to be outré, except by dressing or 


behaving like ‘a Christian or an ordinary man.’ You can hardly meet 
a student in the streets whose dress would not collect a mob anywhere 
else, and, at the same time, you hardly meet two in a day who are 
dressed alike, every man consulting his own taste, and fashioning him- 
self according to his beau ideal. 

The most common outer garment is a red plaid or a blue velvet frock- 
coat, twenty of which you find to one of cloth. The head is covered 
with a very small cap with the colors of the Landsmannschaft to which 
the individual may belong. The boots are garnished with spurs univer- 
sally, albeit innocent of horse-flesh ; the fore-finger of the left hand 
always with an immense seal ring (often of iron or brass); and the 
upper lip and chin fortified with an immense moustachio and beard (in 
fact, I have seen several students with a depending beard more than 
four inches long, and there is hardly one who does not wear mous- 
tachios.) A long pipe in the mouth, a portfolio under the arm, a stick 
in the hand, and one or two bull-dogs at the heels, complete a picture 
not in the slightest degree exaggerated of a Géttingen student! The 
most promising article in the formation of a German stucent’s room is 
the pipe. There are generally about twenty or thirty of different kinds 
hanging in his room—of porcelain, meerschaum, and stone, all orna- 
mented with tassels, combining the colors of his Landsmannschaft ; 
and you have no idea how beautifully some of the pipes are painted 
with landscapes, portraits (there are often beautiful miniatures painted 
on them), or coats of arms. Pipes are a favorite present among the 
students (and you have anything you wish painted on one when you 
wish to give it away). Every one smokes, and smokes at all times, and 
in all occupations (except that they are not allowed to smoke in the 
streets), reading, writing, talking, or riding. I prefer a pipe now to a 
cigar, and Iam hardly ever without one in my mouth (for instance, I 
have been smoking a great meerschaum all the time I have been writ- 
ing this), and I always breakfast at half-past five o’clock (!) on a cup of 
coffee and a pipe, and continue the ‘cloud-compelling’ occupation 
through the day. I find I grow fat on it, for I never was in such health 
in my life. I find that I have said nothing as yet about the German 
duels. These things are such a common and every day occurrence that 
1 have ceased to think at all about them. I must, in the first place, tell 
you that the accounts you have read in Dwight, etc., of the frequency 
of these things is not in the slightest degree exaggerated, in fact it is 
entirely impossible to exaggerate them. I have been here now about 
three weeks, and during that time as many as forty have been fought 
to my knowledge, and I know of as many as one hundred and fifty that 
are to take place directly.” (Vol. I, pp. 19, 20.) 
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He proceeds to describe the self-imposed modes of discipline 
then in vogue and adds a word of defence or explanation of 
the duel. 


‘*There is also a regular code by which the different offences are 
meted, and the degrees of sabre satisfaction determined. The most 
common and slightest insult is the ‘Dummer Junge’ (stupid boy), 
which demands a duel of Twelve Gangs. (A ‘Gang’ I cannot exactly 
describe. It is the closing of the two combatants and a certain num- 
ber of blows and parries.) The parties have each a second by his side 
to strike up the swords the moment a wound is received. The doctor 
then steps in, examines the wound, and if it proves to be ‘Anschiess’ (a 
wound of a certain length and depth), the duel is discontinued. 

A more gross insult demands twenty-four Gangs, and a still more 
important one, forty-eight. But the most severe duel is that of one 
‘Gang’ in which, as I have said, the duel continues until one drops. 

You need be under no apprehension of my returning with a disfig- 
ured visage, for as a foreigner is seldom or never insulted, and if he be 
has the right of choosing his own weapons (which in my case would be 
pistols or rifles, and the Germans have an aversion to gunpowder), in 
which event the offender generally makes an apology and backs out of 
the business. I assure you I have not at all exaggerated this duelling 
business. If you cannot have faith in it you have only to say — 


‘Travellers ne’er did lie, 
Though folks at home condemn them.’ 


And though it is beyond all contradiction a brutal state of things, yet 
I cannot help thinking it is not without its uses. For instance, some of 
the students are perfect knights-errant, and if they hear of a lady 
being insulted (for it is not uncommon for a German student who 
wishes to manifest his independence, to push a lady off the sidewalk), 
are sure to seek out the offender and salute him with ‘ Dummer Junge,’ 
in which case twelve gangs of the Schldger must necessarily ensue.” 


From 1832 to 1834 he pursued with fidelity his studies in 
law at Gottingen and Berlin, at the latter place under Savigny, 
in part, and in January, 1834, he thus writes to his father: 


‘*T think I could bear a tolerable examination in the Civil Law ina 
few weeks, at which time I shall have finished the study of it. I hopein 
the course of two months to have some knowledge of the German 
Common Law and of the Law of Nations, which I have also been 
studying. Of my other studies, which have been merely for myself, I 
shall say nothing.” 


His letters readily show us that here, as in college days, his 
“studies merely for himself” embraced art, history, German, 
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French, Italian, ete. Leaving Berlin we find him writing, or 
sending extracts from his diary to his parents, in succession 
from Vienna, Paris, and Rome. In Italy he is plunged into 
the maze of masterpieces of classic and renaissance art, and the 
impressions made on him seem to come as near as anything 
can to a demonstration of what is the real power of Art, and 
of the relative perfection of the trophies of art which Italy 
still holds. Motley was a clear-sighted, open-hearted observer, 
unconventional, self-reliant in opinions, and cultivated to a 
degree which made him a fair test of the power of this world 
of art over the imagination and taste of mankind. The theme 
is threadbare now, if it was not when Motley wrote, but it is 
worth while to give a word of his letter from Rome, dated 


November, 1834: 


“My Dear Parents : 


* * * * * * * * * 

The common casts, prints, etc., had given me no better idea of the 
Apollo Belvedere than they had of the Venus de Medici. I have heard 
of persons being disappointed in both. This term ‘disappointed’ is a 
cant and favourite phrase which I don’t profess to understand. Ifa 
person expected an elephant and found an Apollo I can conceive of his 
being disappointed, but if he was looking for a divinity when he saw 
the Apollo and was then ‘disappointed,’ I can only say that the fault 
wasin him. The whole figure of the Apollo is slight almost to spare- 
ness, but at a little distance the nose is a thousand times more scornful 
than I expected, and the whole face has almost a chilling repulsiveness. 
But on approaching nearer, this expression melts away, all the anger 
concentrates in the nostril, and the eternal beauty of the face and 
figure dissolves itself and floats almost like a drapery around the whole 
statue. The god, the divinity speaks, breathes, moves in every line, 
limb, muscle. Every deity of the ancient temple has lent this face his 
brightest attributes. The forehead of Jupiter, when it was pregnant 
with the Goddess of Wisdom, the eye of Juno, the lips of Venus, and 
the hair floating on the shoulders and bound on the forehead as if by 
the very fingers of the Graces. The very first sight of the statue trans- 
ports you to Delos. The Muses in their hallowed vales rise around 
you, and in the midst of them and presiding over them, and over 
everything which makes life lovely, stands the god of eternal youth, 
and light, and beauty, and poetry in his full divinity before you. It is 
no longer a piece of chiselled marble which enchains your eyes, the 
figure expands into life, into immortality, while you are gazing ; the 
ground seems to sink away before his lofty god-like steps ; you see the 
glittering chariot of fire and hear the snorting steeds, and you start 
lest the god of the sun shall have already sprung into his car, and be 
already rolling in light and glory and divinity above the earth. 
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There is on the whole more divinity, more of the godhead in the 
Apollo than in any ancient statue, at least that I have seen. One may 
have more loveliness (as, for instance, in Meleager), and another more 
nature, but the Apollo is not flesh, is not marble—there is nothing 
earthly about him. It is a being to whom none but Ganymede or Hebe 
have administered. He has never been fed but with nectar and 
ambrosia; there are no protruding veins, no swelling muscles—all jg 
perfect, god-like, beautiful repose. He is the embodiment of the ethe- 
real essence which is the being of gods, and there is not a particle of 
materiality about his whole system. 1t seems impossible that labour 
and time should have created sucha statue. It seems to have waked 
into existence like a single thought, a single impulse. It seems the 
sudden and startling realization of the brightest dream which the 
genius of its artist had ever conceived. It is impossible to imagine that 
it could have been produced by degrees, that the sculptor could have 
seen the future divinity concealed in the heart of the shapeless marble ; 
that he could have watched his own bright, original thought gradually 
unfolding itself from the bosom of the stone, breathing upon him 
slowly and mysteriously like the birth of day and night, and bursting 
at last from its marble chaos in full, perfect, immortal loveliness of his 
first burning conception. It seems impossible; it seems to be the 
thought itself waked into immortal existence by the stroke of a wand, 
so ethereal, so immaterial, so god-like is the statue.” 


The freshness, naturalness, the unforced enthusiasm of such 
impressions are better than any more learned or technical 
criticism, or rather they are criticism in its best mood and use. 

One of the most remarkable letters in these volumes is a 
series of extracts, evidently from his diary, sent to his parents 
from Naples, April 30, 1835, after his ascent of Mount A‘tna, 
which is too long to quote. An English reviewer, with much 
reason, finds in the impression made upon Motley by “the 
celebrated pyramida! shadow of the cone of A‘tna formed on 
the southern side of the island,” the suggestion of a great 
passage in his description of the shadow cast by Philip IL 
over the Low Countries, in the first volume of the Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, beginning, “ As across the bright plains of 
Sicily when the sun is rising,” ete. 


In turning over these letters—many of them for the third 
and fourth time—we are continually met by new evidences of 
the breadth of Motley’s sympathies and the soundness of his 
culture. Here is a man who is at once an austere student, a 
tender lover of wife and children, a man of scciety, at least to 
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the extent of marking with keen zest its phases—“ its tricks 
and its manners”—portraying them to others with satire 
which is never sour, and wit which is ever genial—a student of 
art, swayed by its enchantment, but clear-sighted to find its 
lurking secrets or expose its conventionalisms and false shows, 
alive in every fibre and open at every pore to the spell of his- 
tory, “the tales of humanity,” which so haunt the imagination 
of a stranger or foreigner in Europe, yet ever an eager patriot, 
roused to rage by a taunt aimed at his country or countrymen ; 
surely the outpourings of love, confidence, and what these led 
to, from such a man touching life at so many points, must be 
of worth beyond the ordinary! The letters are in truth, if we 
may attempt a brief characterization, information illumined by 
wit, sentiment, satire, imagination, and affluent learning, while 
through them all runs the clear, never-failing tone and current 
of love of family, and kindred, and country. 

The perfection of literary style seen in the greater number 
of the letters is remarkable to a degree. There are pages es- 
pecially of his Russian and Italian letters which are hardly 
surpassed in point of mere style by any pages of his formal 
histories Such, for example, are the two letters to his parents 
from Naples, Dec. 28, and April 30, 1834 (vol. i, pp. 108- 
121), the extracts from his diary at St. Petersburg in 1841, and 
the letter to his uncle from Florence, Dec. 13, 1855. He is 
passing through Prussia in 1841 on his way to St. Petersburg, 
and he sends to his wife this picture of the Prussia of fifty 


years ago -— 


‘‘Prussia has no history—the reigning family is an ancient one; but 
the State is new, and an artificial patchwork, without natural coher- 
ence, mosaiced out of bought, stolen, and plundered provinces, and only 
kept together by compression. A Prince of Hohenzollern-something-or- 
other-ingen bought the Mark of Brandenburgh with the dignity of 
Elector of the Empire, and his successors, after having in the course of 
two or three centuries subjugated the barbarous Prussia proper (al- 
ready well hammered by the Teutonic knights and the Polish kings), 
helped themselves to a slice of Poland, and stolen Silesia, had the 
pleasure at the beginning of the present century of seeing their ingen- 
iously-contrived kingdom completely sponged out of existence by Napo- 
leon, and then repaired and put together again by the Cabinet-making 
of Vienna. Since then, Prussia is a camp, and its whole population 
drilled to the bayonet. It is the fashion to praise its good administra- 
tion ; but I have no sympathy with your good administrations. 
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Prussia is a mild despotism to be sure. ’Tis the homeopathic tyranny 
—small doses, constantly administered, and strict diet and regimen, 
But what annoys you most is this constant dosing, this succession of 
infinitesimal Government pills which the patient subject bolts every 
instant. Everything, in fact, is regulated by the Government ; the 
royal colors are black and white, and Government is written in black 
and white; all over the kingdom. The turnpike-gates are black and 
white ; the railings of the bridges are black and white, and so are the 
signs of the taverns, post-houses, etc., etc. In every inn a royal ordi- 
nance stuck up against the wall informs you how much you have to 
pay for everything—for your dinner, your bed, your schnapps, your 
glass of sugar-and-water. This is well enough for the traveler; buta 
sort of arrangement neither complimentary nor gratifying to the in- 
habitants. But what nonsense it is for me to be wasting all this time 
in such a tirade.” 


At St. Petersburg he introduces into a letter to his wife, 
John Randolph’s burst of rage at Russian climate, which we do 
not remember to have seen elsewhere :— 


‘*T shall avail myself of the indulgence which the President has been 
pleased to accord me, and leave this worse than Stygian atmosphere in 
time to escape the rigours of its arctic winter. This country may well 
be likened to a comet; we are now in the perihelion—I shall not wait 
the aphelion. Never have I see so many severe cases of summer dis- 
ease. St. Petersburg, built upon a morass, resembles Holland in 
everthing but cleanliness and wealth. An inundation of the Neva, the 
only outlet of the vast Lake Ladoga and its tributary swamps, lays the 
city under water. The mark of the last inundation is four feet above 
the surface of the streets, which are all on a dead level. The water for 
drinking is detestable, worse even than that of Norfolk or New York, 
and never fails to engender the most fatal diseases. Dysentery in its 
worst form, bilious fever of the most malignant type, are now raging. 

The ‘‘ Concord” (the ship which brought him) is a perfect hospital. 
I have written thus far interrupted every quarter of a minute by innu- 
merable flies, gigantic as the empire they inhabit, which attack the 
face in all its vulnerable points—nose, mouth, ears, and eyes under the 
cover of the spectacles. This is the land of Pharaoh and its plagues. 
It is Egypt in all but fertility. The extremes of human misery and 
human splendour here meet. Although I succeed an Anglo-Russian 
(in his house) who considers himself very neat, yet an exact description 
of the house prepared to receive me, the public rooms excepted, would 
not be very pleasing to him or the reader,” etc., etc. 


Illustrative of his taste for all forms of art, we find him 
writing from St. Petersburg to his mother, Dec. 26, 1854. 
“Last night I went to see Taglioni in a new ballet. The subject 


seemed to be something about Montezuma and the Spaniards ; but the 
play-bills are in Russian and pantomine is panto-Hebrew to me, so that 
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I don’t know the name, and could only guess at the subject. I have 
geen her a good many times, and Mary will never forgive me when I 
say that she is decidedly more graceful and a better dancer than Fanny 
Ellsler. Nothing can equal her swimming, sweeping, whirling, floating 
motion ; her dancing is a perfect abstraction or emanation. Ellsler has 
more espiéglerie, is prettier, dances with more elasticity and power, and 
Idare say excels her in pantomine—which I hate and don’t understand— 
but she is not as graceful as Taglioni. The charm of Taglioni’s danc- 
ing is its absolute freedom from effort. Her most difficult steps and 
postures seem to produce themselves without any volition of her own, 
and the most graceful, and in reality the most elaborate movements, 
seem as artless as those of a ‘ three-years’ child.” 


How clearly he penetrated the shams and equivocations of 
European diplomatic life as he met it, the following descrip- 
tion of an incident at St. Petersburg in 1841, will show: 


“Speaking of Casimir Perier, I dare say you have not taken the 
trouble to read in the newspapers the farcical quarrel between the 
Courts of France and Russia which has furnished the main topic of con- 
versation lately in this place. Count Pahlen, the Russian Ambassador 
at Paris, left his post unquestionably to avoid making the speech to the 
King on New Year’s Day,—a duty which devolved upon him as senior 
ambassador. Louis Phillipe retorts by ordering his Chargé (the Ambas- 
sador being already away on leave) to be taken ill on the day of the 
Emperor's fete (or day distinguished both as the name’s-day of the Czar 
and the epoch of. my presentation), but at the same time tv exhibit his 
convalescence immediately afterwards in the most public manner. 
Accordingly, Perier abstains from the Court circle on the plea of indis- 
position, and the next day appears in the Nevskoi Prospect, and the 
same evening at the theatre. The Czar, in a great huff, immediately 
despatches a courier to Mr. Kisseleff, Russian Chargé at Paris, ordering 
him to be immediately taken ill, in order not to go to Court on New 
Year’s Day. Mr. Kisseleff accordingly excuses himself and his aunt at 
the same time; makes his appearance at various salons, announcing 
himself ‘‘indisposé par ordre.” This completes the first act of the 
farce. The second act opens at St. Petersburg with the counter- 
manding of the Court circle on the Russian New Year’s Day, which 
luckily for the successful development of these operations is twelve 
days later than that of the rest of Christendom, and with the appear- 
ance of the French Chargé at the Court ball on the following evening. 
The Court circle was (probably) postponed because the Emperor would 
at that ceremony have been obliged to converse with Perier, while at 
the ball he was able to cut him in the sublimest manner. The act 
closes with the appearance of the Russian at a Court ball at Paris; the 
reconciliation is, superficially, at least, effected, and the curtain falls. 
The whole thing, however, is chiefly interesting in so far as it illustrates 
the character of Russian society. Since the beginning of the affair, the 
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whole St. Petersburg nobility have discontinued all intercourse with 
Perier. Dinners, etc., were countermanded, because he happened to 
have been invited before the plot was discovered, and their whole 
course displays the entire and abject dependence of the whole fabric of 
society as well as of government upon the will of the Czar.” 


From London in 1842 he writes to his wife this report of 
Thiers as an orator, which is certainly interesting in the light 
of Thiers’ later career as a statesman. After speaking of 
Guizot whom he describes as having “a fine monastic sort of 
face, and a short uncourtly figure,” he says : 


‘The only person, however, of those whom I heard who is really an 
orator, is Thiers. The others were merely lecturers (Laplague, Her- 
mann, Duchatel, etc.), who take their speeches (apparently written out 
in full) into the Tribune, and drone away like preachers in a pulpit. 
But Thiers had very few notes, and spoke almost without recurring to 
them. The subject was a very uninteresting one to a stranger, being a 
debate upon the project of a new law for the assessment of direct taxes, 
submitted by a member of the Opposition. Thiers hopped up into the 
Tribune after a recess, rubbing his hands and smirking about with the 
most delicious aplomb. The House would not come to order for a great 
while, and he looked down upon them with the most provoking sang- 
froid while the President was ringing his bell like a dustman, and the 
greffiers (or whatever they are called) were bawling, ‘‘ En place, Mes- 
sieurs, en place:” like so many diligence conductors. At last when 
order was restored, he leaned over the Tribune and began to squeak, 
not to speak ; and yet, in spite of his funny voice, every word that he 
said was distinctly audible, and his style was so fluent, so limpid, and 
so logical, his manners so assured and self-possessed, that, in spite of 
the disadvantages of his voice, his figure, and his great round spec- 
tacles, which give him the appearance of a smal! screech owl, I thought 
him one of the most agreeable speakers I had ever heard. The Cham- 
ber is evidently afraid of him without respecting him, and his con- 
summate brass, added to his ready wit, makes every one of his speeches 
gall and wormwood to his enemies.” 


At Brussels in 1851, his letters show how strongly the physi- 
cal as well as the political and moral struggles of that people 
had impressed his mind and heart—the same tone, the same 
imagery, the same energetic sympathy, which mark and color 
the opening chapters of the “ Dutch Republic.” 

Pursuing his work at Dresden, the winter of 1852, with un- 
relaxing ardor, he finds time to write to his mother of Sonteg 
who was then about to visit America :— 
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“Since Sontag departed we have had nothing at the opera. She 
played seven nights here, of which we went six, the seventh being a 
repetition of a part in which we did not admire her the most (Rosina.) 
The best tickets, the best places (and we had always the best seats in 
the house, owing to a small douceur judiciously administered to the 
box-keeper), cost three thalers, (two dollars and fifty cents) each. You 
will probably pay much more. It was rather an extravagance, but 
Mary has not much amusement here and she is very fond of music. I 
think you cannot help being pieased with Sontag, and advise you to go 
very often. La Fille du Regiment is her best part, but she is quite 
charming in all, She is very pretty at forty-seven, looks twenty-seven, 
is an uncommonly good and graceful actress in light parts, and her 
voice, although it is of course faded, and indeed effaced as to some of 
the notes, is exceedingly sweet, and she possessed to perfection the 
flowery, arabesque, decorated style of singing, which is so rarely 
heard. Of course it is not equal to the passionate and tempestuous 
style of the Italians, of Malibran, Pasta, Grisi, but it comes next to 
that, and itis at least perfect of its kind. She was much admired here, 
and the house was always brimming over, a thing which I have not 
seen before or since, although the prices of the seats were tripled. She 
is to go to America this summer.” 


From Dresden he writes to his mother of the Sistine 
Madonna, and we quote his criticism and judgment for the 
charm of its freshness of view and unconventional spirit, 
as well as for what seems to us the justness of its estimate, 
though it has become highly unfashionable to admire or speak 
admiringly of this marvellous work:— 


“Tam pretty well persuaded that the ‘Madonna di San Sisto’ is the 
first picture in the world. I don’t think any painter has ever so well 
hit the exact combination of the supernatural with the natural which 
is always attempted in the face of the infant Saviour. The expression, 
without ceasing to be that of an infant, has still something infinitely 
imposing and majestic. The Madonna is faultlessly beautiful and very 
human, yet there is an expression beyond humanity; not elevated, for 
it is humble; not triumphant, for it is sad; but prophetic and wonder- 
ing, as of a face gazing vaguely, but earnestly into the depths of the 
future, and dimly conscious of the coming struggles of humanity. 
There is a sentiment that the child in her arms is the Saviour and the 
Judge of unborn millions; there is the submission of a mortal to a super- 
human destiny; there are tenderness, patience, pathos, and transfigura- 
tion above the clouds of common emotions; everything, in short, which 
painters have from the beginning of Christian art endeavoured to 
typify by that mysterious image, the Madonna. I don’t think that it 
is possible to exaggerate the beauties of this picture with regard to its 
suggestive effects. it has no fault asa composition, which is a great 
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virtue, for even Raphael often has something which jars upon the 
mind, even in his most harmonious pictures. But here there is nothing 
discordant—everything is musical. The Madonna and Child are in. 
expressibly beautiful and lofty, the venerable figure of the kneeling 
pope is full of piety and fervour. The Barbara is a model of grace and 
modesty, and the two cherubs at the base of the picture are exquisite 
expressions of innocence and infantine devotion. 

As you are perfectly familiar with the composition by the engraving, 
I do not apologize for speaking of the picture, otherwise I should do so 
for I hold that to have to listen to the description of a painting of 
which you have never seen any copy or sketch is an infinite nuisance, 
I said that this picture was the best in the world, and I have tried to 
explain why I think so. Because it is the highest flight into the regions 
of the sublime and beautiful to which the mind of Raphael ever 
attained. I never wish to criticise it. It hushes criticism. It is the 
only picture which awes me into silence. When I go away I readily 
admit that there are many paintings much superior as works of art. It 
does not compare to the ‘ Transfiguration’ nor to Titian’s ‘ Ascension,’ 
not to Rubens’ ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ as a finished exhibition of colour 
and handling and technical power. It looks almost like a fresco already, 
The body of the child is a mere smooch of lamp-black, the shadows are 
generally without transparency, except in the drapery, which has been 
retouched. The face of the Virgin, however, is exquisitely coloured, 
and that of the Child, although by no means strongly painted, has still 
warm, life-like tints. The truth is, the picture is a sketch wholly from 
the hand of Raphael, and dashed off in a moment of enthusiasm.” 


His intense disgust at American slavery, native to his 
character, comes out in numerous letters at about this time. 
Writing from Dresden in 1852 he laments in terms as mourn- 
ful as a Boston Whig the death of Webster, but in the same 
letter referring to European ignorance of America, he says: 


‘¢ When I say that nothing is known about America, I am wrong. 
Everybody knows that slavery exists there, for everybody in Germany 
has read ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ I am glad of it, because I believe the 
only way the curse is ever to be taken from the nation is by 
creating such an atmosphere all around the slave States, that a slave- 
holder may not be able to thrust his nose outside his own door without 
scenting that the rankness of his offence is tainting every wind of 
heaven. The only way in which the system can cease to exist, is, it 
seems to me, by working the children of the present slave holders. The 
coming generation in each of the fifteen slave States are the people 
who must grapple with this question; but the question won’t be staved 
off for a third. It is all up for your generation or for mine. If one 
or two States, like Kentucky and Tennessee, should come to abolish the 
system and should succeed well, afterwards the great obstacles would 
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be removed. Of course the black race is not by nature capable of 
social or intellectual equality with the white, nor have they ever 


desired it, sofarasI know. But it is begging the question to say they 
will be insolent and that they won’t work after emancipation. Cer- 
tainly they are orderly enough and industrious in Massachusetts. Be- 
sides slavery is an immense crime, while refusing social equality is a 
matter of taste, and is only denying to the blacks that which does not 
exist, and never did exist anywhere with regard to the whites.” 


Again, two years later, from London, he writes to his 


mother: 


‘‘We love our diseases, and cling to them as the only source of health 
and strength. When you look at America from a distance, you see 
that it is a great machine for constantly extending the growth of cotton 
and expanding the area of negro slavery. This is the real motive 
power of our whole political existence, and such a principle can only 
carry us over a precipice, yet all who lift their tongues and voices 
against the curse, or who express their disgust at the hypocrisy of a 
nation prating of freedom when its whole aim is to perpetuate slavery, 
are esteemed mischievous and malignant.” 


The London letters which cover the spring and summer of 
1858 have been justly, we think, regarded as among the most 
interesting of the series. Here, with him, we meet almost all 
that was then famous in the London realm of literature, science, 
politics, and society. To name those who figure here is to call 
the roll of England’s great names of thirty years ago—Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Dickens, Dean Milman, Thackeray, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, Lord John Russell, Brougham, Stratford de Redcliffe, 
the Duke of Argyle, Robert Lowe, Palmerston, Gladstone, 
D’israeli, Sir Henry Bulwer, Bulwer Lytton, John Forster, 
Hallam, Grote, Lord Carlisle, Lord Dufferin, Monckton Milnes, 
Bright, Lord Clarendon, Senior, Tyndall, John Stuart Mill, 
Wilkie Collins, Lord Stanhope, John Sterling, Ruskin, 
Harriet Martineau, Whewell, Hayward, Rawlinson, Darwin, 
Layard, Dean Stanley, Browning, Kinglake. With these and 
such as these Motley was on terms of favored social friendship, 
but they never appear in his letters except where we are given 
some glimpse which is significant or descriptive. 

To his wife he writes of Thackeray:— 

‘‘T believe you have never seen Thackeray. He has the appearance 


of a colossal infant, smooth, white, shiny, ringlety hair, flaxen, alas, 
with advancing years, and roundish face, with a little dab of a nose 
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upon which it is a perpetual wonder how he keeps his spectacles, a 
sweet but rather piping voice, with something of the childish treble 
about it, and a very tall, slightly-stooping figure—such are the 
characteristics of the great ‘snob’ of England. His manner is like 
that of everybody else in England—nothing original, all planed down 
intoperfect uniformity with that of his fellow creatures. There was 
not much more distinction in his talk than in his white choker or black 
coat and waistcoat. As you like detail, however, I shall endeavor to 
Boswellise him a little, but it is very hard work. Something was said of 
Carlyle the author. Thackeray said, ‘Carlyle hates everybody that has 
arrived—if they are on the road, he may perhaps treat them civilly,’ 
Mackintosh praised the description in the ‘French Revolution’ of the 
flight of the King and Queen (which is certainly one of the most living 
pictures ever painted with ink), and Thackeray agreed with him, and 
spoke of the passages very heartily. Of the Cosmopolitan Club, Thack- 
eray said, ‘Everybody is or is supposed to be a celebrity ; nobody ever 
says anything worth hearing and every one goes there with his white 
choker at midnight, to appear as if he had just been dining with the 
aristocracy. I have no doubt,’ he added, ‘that half of us put on the 
white cravat after a solitary dinner at home or at our club, and so go 
down among the Cosmopolitans.’” 


Lord Lyndhurst he thus describes : 


‘‘As soon as I got into the room Lady Lyndhurst opened upon me 
such a torrent of civilities that I was nearly washed away. I certainly 
should not repeat, even to you, and even if I remembered it, the par- 
ticular phraseology. Once for all, too, let me say that I only mention 
such things as these in conformity to your urgent request. I would no 
more write such things to any one else, even to my mother, than I 
would go and stand on my head in the middle of Pall Mall. I feel like 
a donkey, and am even now blushing unseen, like a peony or any other 
delicate flower, at the very idea of writing such trash, and I beg that 
you will thrust my letter into the fire at once. Moreover, I assure you, 
with perfect honesty, that if you had not been so very desirous that I 
should put my head a little while out of my shell, I should certainly 
keep it in and pass all my time at work, which by the way, is getting 
these few days past somewhat behindhand. She then took me in and 
presented me to Lord Lyndhurst. I liked him very much. Although 
he is eighty-six years of age, his intellect is undimmed. He has almost 
lost the use of his legs, and is wheeled about in a chair; but he goes 
down to the House every day, and he occasionally makes a speech, 
which is neater, more concise, and more elegant than any that are 
delivered there. He must have been very handsome, with a decided 
resemblance to his sister, Mrs. Greene. He wears a brown wig; has 
regular features ; is not very unlike Mr. Otis* in appearance. His man- 
ner is very gentle and winning. He said some very kind things to 
me about my book, and talked very agreexbly on other subjects.” 


* Harrison Gray Otis. 
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Lord Brougham is thus photographed in a letter to his wife : 


‘Let me give you a photograph, while his grotesque image still lin- 
gers in the camera-obscura of my brain. He is exactly like the picture 
in Punch, only Punch flatters him. The common pictures of Palmers- 
ton and Lord John are not like at all to my mind, but Brougham is 
always hit exactly. His face, like his tongue and mind, is shrewd, 
sharp, humorous. His hair is thick and snow-white and shiny; his 
nead is large and knobby and bumpy, with all kinds of phrenological 
developments, which I did not have a chance fairly to study. The 
rugged outlines or headlands of his face are wild and bleak, but not 
forbidding. Deep furrows of age and thought and toil, perhaps of sor- 
row, run all over it, while his vast mouth, with a ripple of humor ever 
playing around it, expands like a placid bay under the huge promon- 
tory of his fantastic and incredible nose... .. Such is what remains 
at eighty of the famous Henry Brougham.” 


Lord John Russell thus appears at dinner at Pembroke 
Lodge : ; 

‘‘Lord John was very amusing, told lots of anecdotes about the Duke 
of Wellington, George IV., and other personages, with much sly humor 


and enjoyment. The popular idea of ‘Johnny’ is that of a cold, cyni- 
cal, reserved personage, but in his own house I never saw a more agree- 


able manner.” 


In 1861, his anxiety over American affairs led to a sudden 
visit to Boston. He was intensely aroused by the crisis and 
his letters burn with patriotic emotion and passionate defences 
of the War for the Union. But we cannot forbear here to 
quote a word of characteristic humor from a letter of Dr. 
Holmes dated February 16, 1861, to Motley, while he was still 
in London. Dr. Holmes says : 

‘I should like very much to hear something of your every-day ex- 
periences of English life,—how you like the different classes of English 
people you meet—the scholars, the upper class, and the average folk 
that you may have to deal with. You know that, to a Bostonian, 
there is nothing like a Bostonian’s impression of a new people or mode 


of life. We all carry the Common in our heads as the unit of space, 
the State House as the standard of architecture, and measure off men 


in Edward Everetts as with a yard-stick.” 


In a letter from Boston to his wife and daughter, in London, 
June 14, 1861, Motley thus speaks of the meaning of the war, 
in referring to his own famous letter to the London Zimes : 
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‘*The paper was at once copied bodily into the Boston and New York 
papers, with expressions of approbation, and I make a point of stating 
this to you, both because I was myself surprised at the deep impression 
which the Article seems to have made here, and in order that you may 
let any of our English friends who are interested, know that the posi- 
tion taken in the Article is precisely that which is recognized by all men 
throughout the Free States as the impregnable one in this momentous 
conflict. 

‘* The reason why I am saying so much about it now is simply because 
it is the text, as it were, to all I have or probably shall have to say on 
the subject of American politics in my letters to you. Any one who 
supposes this civil war is caused by anything else than by an outrageous 
and unprovoked insurrection against a constituted government, because 
that government had manifested its wnequivocal intention to circum- 
scribe slavery, and prevent forever its further extension on this con- 
tinent, is incapable of discussing the question at all, and is not worth 
listening to. Therefore it is (and with deep regret I say it) that there is 
so deep and intense a feeling of bitterness and resentment towards 
England just now in Boston.” 


The italics are ours; and the statement is so true, so exactly 
just, as to be worth fixing in the memory. 

His record of his impressions of President Lincoln show us 
again how that wonderful man grew into the confidence of all 
who met him. Thus, June 20, 1861, he writes: 


‘*T went with Seward in the evening of Monday to see the President. 
He looks younger than I expected—less haggard than the pictures—and 
on the whole, except for his height, which is two or three inches above 
six feet, would not be remarked in any way as ill- or well-looking. His 
conversation was commonplace enough, and I can hardly remember a 
single word that he said, except when we were talking—all three— 
about the military plans in progress, he observed, not meaning any- 
thing like an epigram,. ‘Scott will not let us outsiders know anything 
of his plans.’ He seemed sincere and honest, however, and steady, but 
of course it is quite out of the question for me to hazard an opinion on 
so short an acquaintance as to his moral or intellectual qualities.” 


Again, June 23, he says: 


‘I went” (at the urgent solicitation of Mr. Montgomery Blair) ‘‘ and 
had an hour’s talk with Mr. Lincoln. I am very glad of it, for had I 
not done so, I should have left Washington with a very inaccurate im- 
pression of the President. I am now satisfied that he is a man of very 
considerable native sagacity ; and that he has an ingenious, unsophisti- 
cated, frank, and noble character. I believe him to be as true as steel, 
and as courageous as true. At the same time there is doubtless an 
ignorance about state matters, and particularly about foreign affairs, 
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which he does not affect to conceal, but which we must of necessity 
regret in a man placed in such a position at such a crisis. Nevertheless 
his very modesty in this respect disarms criticism. 

Our conversation was, of course, on English matters, and I poured 
into his not unwilling ear everything which my experience, my knowl- 
edge, and my heart, could suggest to me, in order to produce a favora- 
ble impression in his mind as to England, the English government, and 
the English people. There is no need of my repeating what I said, for 
it is sufficiently manifest throughout this letter. And I believe that I 
was not entirely unsuccessful, for he told me that he thought that I was 
right, that he was much inclined to agree with me, but, he added, ‘it 
does not so much signify what I think ; you must persuade Seward to 


think as you do.’” 


In Massachusetts in 1861, Motley sees young men—Gordon, 
Holmes, Dwight, Lee, Greene—raising companies and regiments 
of volunteers for the war and he exclaims :—‘“ Oh, how I wish 
that I had played at soldiers when I was young! Wouldn’t I 
have applied for and got a volunteer regiment now! But alas! 
at forty-seven it is too late to learn the first elements, and of 
course, I could not be a subaltern among young men of twerty- 
two.” And again from Austria, in 1862, he writes: “ It seems 
to me at times as if I could not sit out this war in exile. I 
console myself with reflecting that I could be of little use were 
I at home, and that I may occasionally be of some service 
abroad. The men whom I most envy are those who are thirty 
years of age, and who were educated at West Point, or rather 
that portion of them who did not imbibe a love for the noble 
institution of slavery, together with their other acquirements at 
that college.” 

As has been stated already, from November, 1861, to March, 
1867, Motley was minister at Vienna, but his heart was in 
America. We wish our space permitted us to quote many a 
passage from this correspondence which gives us the best pos- 
sible statements of our great cause, then trembling in the balance 
of war, or rarest glimpses of the state of feeling towards us in 
Europe, or valuable pictures of European politics in the years 
closely preceding and during, the Austro-Prussian struggle 
of 1866. The old German Bund,—“ Blessed old Bund ”— 
“B. O. B.” as he writes it,—the European Balance of Power— 
“B. O. P.”—and the sham and mockery of Louis Napoleon, are 
constant themes for his satire and contempt. It would, we 
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think, be hard to find a more complete and vivid account of 
events in Europe from 1861 to 1867 than these Vienna letters 
contain. In August, 1866, he writes : 


‘*The Union of Italy and the Union of Germany, to prevent which 
has been the steady aim of Louis Napoleon, just as it was his steady aim 
to assist Jeff. Davis in destroying the American Union, are in a fair 
way of accomplishing themselves in spite of him. Weshall hear of no 
more Italian Confederacies with the Pope for President. 

The B. O. B. has exhaled, and Austria is left out in the cold (for her 
own good, as I sincerely believe) and so much for Louis Napoleon as 
dictator to Europe and master of the situation. Alas, poor Louis Napo- 
leon! Where be your Sardinias and your Genoasnow? Your Rhenish 
provinces and your Belgiums? Quite chapfallen. Go to Vichy.” 


The Bismarck letters alone have a unique value and interest, 
which cannot be resisted. They raise our estimate of Motley ; 
they throw a strong light on the personal character and spirit 
of the most remarkable figure of the century in continental 
politics and public life. At Gottingen in 1832 Motley met 
two Americans from Charleston—Mitchel King and Amory 
Coffin—both still living, and with them became intimate with 
Bismarck as fellow students, an intimacy continued by Motley 
later at Berlin. In 1855 he visited Bismarck at Frankfort, 
where the latter was then Prussian Ambassador. Of him at 
Frankfort, Motley thus speaks : 

‘*Strict integrity and courage of character, a high sense of honor, a 
firm religious belief, united with remarkable talents, make up neces- 
sarily a combination which cannot be found any day in any Court; and 
I have no doubt that he is destined to be Prime Minister, unless his 
obstinate truthfulness, which is apt to be a stumbling-block for politi- 
cians, stands in his way. .... 


Writing to his wife from Bismarck’s house at Frankfort, he 
says: “ Madam de B. and her mother have both assured me 
over and over again that Bismarck was nearly out of his wits 
with delight when he saw my card. I should certainly not say 
such a thing to anybody but you, and I am not so overburdened 
with self-esteem but that we may afford to tell each other the 
truth in such matters, and it really gives me pleasure to know 
that a man of whom I think so highly has such a warm and 
sincere friendship for me. I am sure that you will like him, 
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and I only regret that we can see so little or nothing of each 
other for the rest of our lives.” And of Bismarck’s home here, 
he says; “Here there are young and old, grandparents and 
children and dogs all at once, eating, drinking, smoking, piano- 
playing, and pistol firing (in the garden), all going on at the 
same time. It is one of those establishments where every 
earthly thing that can be eaten or drank is offered you; porter, 
soda-water, small beer, champagne, burgundy, or claret are 
about all the time, and everybody is smoking the best Havana 
cigars every minute.” 

Nine years later he meets him again at Vienna ;—“ Bismarck 
is at present Prime Minister of Prussia, and is here to negoti- 
ate a peace with Denmark. We were very intimate in our 
youth, and have always kept up the association, having renewed 
our old friendship six years ago at Frankfort, where he was 
Prussian envoy at the Diet. He dined with us yesterday en 
famille, asking me to have no one else except Werther, the 
Prussian Minister here, that we might talk of old times, and 
be boysagain. Tell Lily that he regretted, he said, very much 
not seeing her, having heard so much in her praise from Baron 
Werther, and many others. I regret it, too, excessively. Lily 
will tell you all about him politically. He 1s as sincere and 
resolute a monarchist and absolutist as I am arepublican. But 
that doesn’t interfere with our friendship, as I believe that 
Prussia is about as likely to become a republic as the United 
States to turn into a military monarchy.” Writing from 
Vienna, in 1866, of the future of Prussia, he says: “It is now a 
military despotism. The hard-cutting instrument, which is 
now personified in my old friend Bismarck, may do its work 
by cutting away all obstacles and smoothing the geographical 
path to Prussia’s great fortune. Bismarck is a man of great 
talent and of iron will. Probably no man living knows him 
more intimately than I do. He too believes in his work as 
thoroughly as Mahomet or Charlemagne, or those types of tyr- 
anny, our Puritan forefathers, ever believed in theirs.” In 
1872, he visited Bismarck at Varzin and his letter from there 
to his wife gives us views of the great statesman, of surpassing 
interest : 


‘After dinner Bismarck and I had a long walk in the woods, he 
talking all the time in the simplest and funniest and most interesting 
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manner about all sorts of things that had happened in these tremendous 
years, but talking of them exactly as every-day people talk of every- 
day matters—without any affectation. The truth is, he is so entirely 
simple, so full of laissez-aller, that one is obliged to be saying to one’s 
self all the time, this is the great Bismarck—the greatest living man, 
and one of the greatest historical characters that ever lived. When one 
lives familiarly with Brobdignags it seems for the moment that every- 
body was a Brobdignag too, that it is the regular thing to be; one forgets 
for the moment one’s own comparatively diminutive stature. There 
are a great many men in certain villages that we have known who cast 
a far more chilling shade over those about them than Bismarck does, 
. . . - I wish you could have heard him. You know his way. Heis 
the least of a poseur of any man I ever saw, little or big. Everything 
comes out so off-hand and carelessly; but I wish there could be an 
invisible, self-registering Boswell always attached to his button-hole, so 
that his talk could be perpetuated. There were a good many things 
said by him about the Nikolsburg Conference confirming what I had 
always understood. 

The military opinion was bent on going to Vienna after Sadowa. 
Bismarck strongly opposed this idea. He said it was absolutely neces- 
sary not to humiliate Austria, to do nothing that would make friendly 
relations with her in the future impossible. He said many people 
refused to speak to him. The events have entirely justified Bismarck’s 
course as all now agree. It would have been easy enough to go to 
Vienna or to Hungary, but to return would have been full of danger. 
I asked him if he was good friends with the Emperor of Austria now. 
He said, yes, that the Emperor was exceedingly civil to him last year 
at Salzburg, and crossed the room to speak to him as soon as he 
appeared at the door. He said he used, when younger, to think himself 
a clever fellow enough, but now he was convinced that nobody had any 
control over events—that nobody was really powerful or great, and it 
made him laugh when he heard himself complimented as wise, fore- 
seeing, and exercising great influence over the world. A man in the 
situation in which he had been placed was obliged, while outsiders for 
example were speculating whether to-morrow it would be rain or sun- 
shine, to decide promptly, it will be rain, or it will be fine, and to act 
accordingly, with all the force at his command. If he guessed aright, 
all the world said, What sagacity,—what prophetic power! If wrong, 
all the old women would have beaten him with broomsticks. 

If he had learned nothing else, he said, he had learned modesty. Cer- 
tainly a more unaffected mortal never breathed, nor a more genial one. 
He looks like a Colossus, but his health is somewhat shattered. He can 
never sleep until four or five in the morning. Of course work follows 
him here, but as far as I have yet seen it seems to trouble him but little. 
He looks like a country gentleman entirely at leisure... . . I wish I 
could record the description he gave of his interview with Jules Favre 
and afterwards with Thiers and Favre, when the peace was made. 

One trait I mustn’t forget, however. Favre cried a little, or affected 
to cry, and was very pathetic and heroic. Bismarck said that he must 
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not harangue him as if he were an Assembly; they were two together 
on business purposes, and he was perfectly hardened against eloquence 
of any kind. Favre begged him not to mention that he had been so 
weak as to weep, and Bismarck was much diverted at finding in the 
printed account afterwards published by Favre, that he made a great 


parade of the tears he shed.” 
And in another letter, referring to his visit to Varzin, he 


says : 

‘As for B. himself, my impressions of his bigness have increased 
rather than diminished by this renewed intimacy. Having been with 
him constantly fourteen or fifteen hours a day for a whole week, I have 
certainly had opportunity enough to make up my mind... .” 


Bismarck’s letters to Motley, of which some half-dozen or 
more appear here, would alone make the fortune of a book. 
One of these letters is too good to be left out. We rub our 
eyes to make sure that it is the “ Man of Blood and Iron,” who 


writes : 
‘* BERLIN, May 28rd, 1874. 

“Jack, My DEar.— Where the devil are you, and what do you do that 
you never write a line to me? I am working from morn till night like a 
nigger, and you have nothing to do at all—you might as well tip me a 
line as well as looking on your feet tilted against the wall of God knows 
what a freary colour. I cannot entertain a regular correspondence; it 
happens to me that during five days I do not find a quarter of an hour 
for a walk; but you, lazy old chap, what keeps you from thinking of 
your old friends? When just going to bed in this moment, my eye met 
with yours on your portrait, and I curtailed the sweet restorer, sleep, in 
order to remind you of ‘Auld Lang Syne.’ Why do you never come to 
Berlin? It is not a quarter of an American’s holiday from Vienna, and 
my wife and me should be so happy to see you once more in this sullen 
life. When can you come, and when will you? I swear that I will 
make out the time to look with you on old Logier’s quarters, and drink 
a bottle with you at Gerolt’s, where they once would not allow you to 
put your slender legs upon a chair. Let politics be hanged and come to 
see me. I promise that the Union Jack shall wave over our house, and 
conversation and the best old hock shall pour damnation upon the 
rebels. Do not forget old friends, neither their wives, as mine wishes 
nearly as ardently as myself to see you, or at least tosee as quickly as 
possible a word of your handwriting. 

‘Sei gut und komm oder schreibe. 
Dein, V. BISMARCK. 


‘Haunted by the old song, ‘‘ In Good Old Colony Times.”* 

* In 1888, Prince Bismarck, in his great speech to the German Reichs- 
rath, quoted this song, adding at the same time that he had learnt it 
from his ‘‘ dear deceased friend, John Motley.” 
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The fact of Motley’s resignation of his position of Minister 
to Austria in 1867, and his removal from his position as Minis. 
ter to England in 1879, has already been stated. 

Of the former incident—-known as the McCracken affair— 
little need be said. We believe the action of our government 
on that occasion has long been regarded as no better than con- 
temptible. The very existence of McCracken is mythical; it 
is not certain such a man ever knew or saw Motley. Apolo- 
getic friends of Mr. Seward assert that President Johnson 
being in “a state of intense irritation, and more or less suspic. 
ious of everybody about him,” on reading the McCracken letter, 
exclaimed, “ Well, let him (Motley) go,” and Mr. Seward 
acquiesced. To Dr. Holmes, Motley wrote: 


‘* As so many friends and so many strangers have said so much that 
is gratifying to me in public and in private on this very painful subject 
it would be like affectation, in writing to so old a friend as you, not to 
touch upon it. I shall confine myself, however, to one fact, which 50 
far as I know, may be new to you. 

‘*Geo. W. McCracken is a man and a name utterly unknown to me. 

With the necessary qualification which every man who values truth 
must make when asserting such a negation, viz: to the very best of 
my memory and belief, I never set eyes on him or heard of him until 
now, in the whole course of my life. Not a member of my family or 
of the legation has the faintest recollection of any such person. Iam 
quite convinced that he never saw me nor heard the sound of my 
voice. That his letter was a tissue of vile calumnies, shameless fabri- 
cations and unblushing and contemptible falsehoods—by whomsoever 
uttered—I have stated in a reply to what ought never to have been an 
official letter. No man can regret more than I do that such a corres- 
pondence is enrolled in the Capitol among American State Papers. I 
shall not trust myself to speak of the matter. It has been a sufficiently 
public scandal.” 


We think there was but one way to treat the insult of being 
asked to deny the statements of the McCracken letter. That 
way Motley adopted, and instantly resigned his position. 

The removal from his post at London was an act which 
cannot be so summarily dismissed, if touched upon at all, and 
it was so conspicuous an event, and one leading to so many 
consequences in Motley’s career as to require some notice in 
any review of that career. Dr. Holmes has treated it at some 
length; the Correspondence omits all editorial reference 
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beyond the mere record of the fact, except a brief allusion in a 
letter to Dr. Holmes in December, 1870, in which Motley 
says: 

“You must forgive me if recent events have so disgusted me with 
political affairs that I do not like to go into them. I truly believe that 
Ifound myself, exactly at the moment when I was expelled from my 
post, in a position in which I could do much good. I thought myself 
entirely in the confidence and the friendship of the leading personages 
in England. And I know that I could have done as well as any man 
to avert war or even animosity between two great nations, and at the 
same time guard the honour and interests of our nation. Farewell ; 
write to me soon, if you care to send an occasional message to one who 
now plunges into obscurity forever and without personal regret.” 


Motley was appointed to the English mission in March, 
1869, the first month of President Grant’s first administration. 
Following so soon after the McCracken incident and in view 
of General Grant’s violent quarrel with President Johnson, it 
was justly regarded as a signal tribute, on the part of the 
administration, of confidence in Motley and of intended 
rebuke to Johnson and his Secretary of State. No doubt it 
had such meaning in the mind of the new administration. 
Motley went to his post in April, 1869. To Dr. Holmes he 
wrote April 16, of that year : 

“T feel anything but exultation at present ; rather the opposite sen- 
sation. I feel that I am placed higher than I deserve, and at the 
same time that I am taking greater responsibilities than ever were 
assumed by me before. Yow will be indulgent to my mistakes and 
shortcomings, and who can expect to avoid them? But the world will 


be cruel, and the times are threatening. I shall do my best—but the 
best may be poor enough—and keep ‘a heart for every fate.’ ” 


On May 15, 1869, he received the instructions of the United 
States government, which related almost exclusively to the 
then pending “Alabama claims.” In a conversation with 
Lord Clarendon, the British Foreign Secretary, June 10, 1869, 
he presented the views of our government, making a minute 
report of this conversation June 12, 1869, to our State depart- 
ment. To this report our Secretary of State replied, June 28, 
1869, using the following language: . . . . “Your 
presentation and treatment of the several subjects discussed in 
that interview meet the approval of this department.” Then 
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referring to the alleged “right of every power, when a civil 
conflict has arisen within another State, to define its own rela- 
tions and those of its citizens,” he says the President’s view 
“was not presented in precise conformity to that view,” or, he 
adds, “as it would doubtless have been conveyed by you had 
your communication been made in writing.” He concludes: 
“You may be well content to rest the question on the very 
forcible presentation you have made of the American side of 
the question.” 

The report of the conversation with Lord Clarendon was 
submitted to his Lordship for verification by Motley, and our 
Secretary of State was notified of the fact July 30, 1869. 
Motley was thereupon requested, in view of the inconsistency 
of some his representations of the President’s views in the con- 
versation with Lord Clarendon, with the views expressed in 
the instructions of September 25, 1869, to inform Lord Clar- 
endon that the former presentation of views had been, in part, 
disapproved by the Secretary, and to this end he was allowed 
to read to his Lordship from the letter of the Secretary in 
acknowledgment of Motley’s report of the conversation or to 
state to him orally the substance. Motley at once made the 
desired explanation or correction to Lord Clarendon in a 
written communication dated October 23, 1869, in the words 
used in the letter of our Secretary of State. Additional 
instructions were sent to Motley by the Secretary of State 
September 25, 1869. Of these instructions it is accurate to 
say that they, more nearly in terms as well as in spirit than the 
instructions of May 15, 1869, covered and endorsed the presen- 
tation of the American case by Motley in his first conversation 
with Lord Clarendon. Of his own position at this time 
Motley writes, December 27, 1869, to Dr. Holmes : 


“IT thought myself entirely in the confidence of my own govern- 
ment, and I know that I had the thorough confidence and the 
friendship of the leading personages of England.” 


On July 1, 1870, no whisper of dissatisfaction having in the 
mean time reached him from our government, a request to 
resign was forwarded to him, followed on July 12, by a tele- 
graphic request for a telegraphic reply to the request for his 
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resignation. To the latter request Motley replied by cable 
thus: 


“J respectfully request you to inform the President that I feel com- 
pelled to decline the offer he makes in giving me an opportunity of re- 
signing my post, for considerations which are set forth in full in my 


letter of to-day.” 


Thereupon, November 10, 1870, he was notified of his re- 
moval and directed to commit the archives and other property 
of the legation to the American Chargé, Mr. Moran. On 
December 7, 1870, Motley wrote and sent to the State Depart- 
ment a review of his official conduct and the circumstances of 
his removal; and on December 30, 1870, Mr. Fish, our Secre- 
tary of State, replied in a letter addressed to Mr. Moran. 

The literature of this passage of history has since been 
enlarged by two reported newspaper interviews, in the New 
York Herald, with Gen. Grant during his foreign travels ; by 
one reported newspaper interview with Mr. Fish; and by an 
elaborate letter of Mr. Bancroft Davis, First Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in 1869 and 1870, in the New York Herald, 
January 4, 1878, since published in pamphlet by its author 
under the title “ Mr. Sumner, the Alabama Claims and their 
Settlement.” 

We have re-collected, re-read, and re-considered, and have 
now before us, all the documents here mentioned. Our per- 
sonal acquaintance with the authors of the anti-Motley docu- 
ments would certainly lead us to avoid any hasty unfavorable 
judgment upon the case as presented by them, nor will our 
space permit us to enter upon an extended discussion. It ap- 
pears to us upon the whole case that the removal of Motley 
was as unjustifiable an act as can be conceived of in a case 
where absolute power exists to remove at will. We will add, 
—for it is necessary to be just,—that we do not permit our- 
selves to believe that either Mr. Hamilton Fish or Mr. Bancroft 
Davis, influenced only by his own character, judgment, or sense 
of public duty, would ever have done this act. 

The letter of Mr. Fish to Mr. Moran is painful reading to 
the friends of the Secretary. No judicious mind can say less 
than that it lacks dignity of style, is wanting, in some passages, 
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in decent regard for the proprieties of official intercourse, and 
is on the whole and at best not above the type of a “smart” 
letter of a hard-pressed and dexterous attorney-at-law. Mr. 
Fish’s friends have always denied his authorship of this letter, 
and with obvious good reason. It is no excuse for the Seere- 
tary. The letter bears and will ever bear his honored name, 
That disastrous signature will never “ out.” 

What was the true cause of Motley’s removal cannot be 
averred with absolute certainty; but if events are ever ex- 
plained by circumstances—coincidences of time and evidences 
of mental states and personal feelings,—we think the true 
cause may well be believed, if not affirmed, to have been the 
estrangement, rising at length into quarrel and hatred, between 
President Grant and Senator Sumner. The persistency with 
which this conclusion has been denied and combatted by the 
anti-Motley champions, we think, is due to the firm and per- 
sistent public belief that the true cause lay there, and this 
belief, in turn, is due to the visible facts familiar te public 
knowledge. 

No more cruel personal blow could have been struck ata 
self-respecting and sensitive man. Motley struggled to bear it, 
to recover from it. Writing at this time he says: “ Do not 
believe me inclined to complain, or to pass what remains of 
life in feeble lamentations. When I think of all the blessings 
I have had, and of the measure of this world’s goods infinitely 
beyond my deservings that have been heaped upon me, I should 
despise myself if I should not find strength enough to bear the 
sorrows which the Omnipotent has now chosen to send.” 

The story of his life from this point may be, as it must 
be here, quickly told, as it appears in the Correspondence. It 
is full of labor, courage, and pathos. His letters from the 
Hague, whither he had returned to resume his historical work, 
begin in April, 1871, and are continued from Dresden during 
the fall of the same year. Iu January, 1872, he is again at the 
Hague, where he writes of himself: “I am afraid that I write 
history now rather from the bad habit of years, and because 
one must have a file to gnaw at, than from any hope of doing 
much good. The desire to attempt the justification of the 
eminent and most fearfully injured Barneveld inspires me, but 
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I cannot help thinking, so far as my own small personality is 
concerned, that the public has had enough of me, and. will 
hardly absorb another book of mine. Moreover, I have at last 
the consciousness of being doubled up. I have suddenly fallen 
into old age, as into a pit. And I hate it. I try to imagine 
that it has much to do with the climate, and the marshy exha- 
lations of a soil below the level of the sea, this sudden failing 
of intellectual and bodily vigor, languor, lassitude, moorditch 
melancholy.” 

In August, 1872, after his visit to Varzin, he is back at 
the Hague, where he remained until nearly the end of the year. 
From this time till the end he remained in England. In the 
beginning of 1873, he published “John of Barneveld,” and in 
July, 1873, he was attacked by the fatal‘malady from which he 
never recovered. One finds in his letters from this point 
searcely any falling off in vigor or interest, while the ex- 
pressions of his affection for family and friends grow more 
tender to the last. A letter from Carlyle at this time presents 
the Chelsea cynic, so-called, in his softest mood ;—“ Your letter 
of Saturday last touches me to the very heart, not for many 
years have I had any word addressed to me which stirs so many 
deep and tender feelings. Alas! I know too well what depths 
of suffering you are struggling with, how dark and solitary is 
all the universe to you—suddenly eclipsed in this manner, and 
how vain is all human sympathy, how impossible all human 
help. Courage, courage, nevertheless! Time and pious 
patience do bring relief by slow degrees. ... . God bless you, 
help you, and be with you always. 

Believe me ever, if it be the least comfort to you, 


Yours, with deep sympathy, affection, and respect, 
T. CarLyLx.” 


Motley’s letters continue till May 17, 1877. He died May 
29, of the same year. He was buried by the side of his wife 
im Kendal Green Cemetery, just outside of London. On.the 
gravestone, underneath the record of his birth and death, are 
the words chosen by himself ;—* In God is light, and in him is 
no darkness at all.” 

VOL. XVII, 22 
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We here close our effort to set forth the contents of these 
volumes with unaffected feelings of satisfaction that, even 
tardily and imperfectly, we have at last been able to render 
what we hope may be a service to letters and learning. a tribute 
to lofty aims, heroic labors under the seductions of fortune and 
without the spur of necessity, to disappointments and trials 
nobly borne, to a whole life of purity, faithful labor, and 
splendid patriotic service. The last time we saw Motley was 
on the fourth of March, 1869, as he stood looking from the 
Diplomatic Gallery of the Senate Chamber, on the scene pre- 
ceding the first inauguration of President Grant. It was the 
the figure and face of an ideal gentleman, a scholar who had 
kept his touch with the world of practical life and society,— 
beautiful in feature, in bearing, in whole aspect. Has words, 
like his face, were radiant with patriotic pride and emotion. 
We remember the exultant tone in which referring to the end 
of President Johnson’s term and “ policy,” and the beginning 
of President Grant’s, he exclaimed as he swept by us in 
“Now is the winter of our discontent made 





the throng, 
glorious summer!” We saw him no more, but these words 


come back to us as we close, and we involuntarily apply them 
to him now as he rests from his labors in that life which was 
long a reality and solace to him before he entered it. 
D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
New York, Sept. 27, 1890. 
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Articte I.—THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA IN JAPAN. 
SEconD PAPER. 


Tue American fleet separated in a storm. If our Japanese 
friends could have known it, and could have seen our belabored 
ships scuttling away into the darkness and foam, they would 
have taken it for an interposition of the Wind-god. Surely 
the temerity of these western barbarians deserved to be visited 
with vengeance. The gale developed into a typhoon, the 
largest though by no means the most violent of the four 
encountered by the Saratoga during her four years’ service in 
these uneasy seas. By a subsequent comparison of the log-books 
of several ships that were caught in different parts of its whirl- 
ing circuit, it was found to have been more than a thousand 
miles in diameter, and to have swept over a wide area of the 
North Pacific Ocean. It raged for several days ; and I believe 
every vessel in our fleet got entangled in some part of its vortex. 
Our own ship, the Saratoga, left Yedo Bay under orders for 
Shanghai; and after the gale struck us, with battened hatches 
and sea-swept decks, we rode on the outer rim of that cyclone 
almost all the way back to China. It was riding a wild steed, 
as all sailors know who have tried it ; but whatever the designs 
of the Wind-god, we reached Shanghai all the sooner for his 
ungracious aid. Six months we lay there at anchor off the con- 
sulate. It was the time of the Tae-ping rebellion. Asif to give 
us further object-lessons in the oriental modus vivendi, one night 
the Tae-pings inside the walls rose and captured the city. The 
imperialist forces came down from Pekin to retake it. And 
thenceforward, about once in three days, we were treated to a 
Chinese battle—sometimes an assault by land, and anon a 
bombardment by the imperial fleet of fifty or sixty junks ; all 
very dramatic and spectacular, celestial and yet entirely ter- 
restrial, sometimes sanguinary, often funny. 

In February, 1854, the American fleet again met in Yedo 
Bay. It went the first time with four vessels, this time with 
nine. The return of the western armada so greatly reinforced 
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must have constrained the Japanese officials to do some hard 
thinking. It was the death knell of the old policy of exelu- 
sion. And yet how tenaciously they clung to it. Our second 
visit began with another chapter of the same refusals, evasions, 
subterfuges, with which they had tried to baffle our mission 
before. First, the Mikado’s answer—if he should condescend 
to give one—would be given at Nagasaki, six hundred miles 
off. “No,” said the Commodore, “we can despatch business 
better at Yedo.” But that could not be; Japanese law re- 
quired that negotiations with foreigners be carried on at 
Nagasaki. So much the worse for Japanese law, but he was 
an American, under explicit orders from the American govern- 
ment. The officials concealed their chagrin, and making a 
virtue of necessity, admitted that a building was already in 
process of erection near Uraga, the little city off which the 
ships were anchored. “This is the stormy season,” was the 
answer ; “my squadron is not safe in a roadstead so exposed. 
I must move higher up.” They protested with the utmost 
vigor ; but this man could not be bluffed nor hoodwinked as 
some of their previous visitors had been. He shifted his 
anchorage to Yokohama, some twenty-five or thirty miles 
above, and within less than an hour’s sail of Yedo. So power- 
ful a foree lying so near their great metropolis undoubtedly 
expedited the negotiations. 

Meanwhile, as in all historical movements, other influences 
were at work behind the scenes. It was only another part of 
the mystery brooding over this strange land that things we did 
not suspect should be working for us in the dark. Not till 
years after did it transpire what an unknown friend the 
American fleet had in Nakahama Manjiro. The story of this 
young Japanese waif reads like a romance. In 1838, while 
out fishing with two other boys, their boat was carried out to 
sea by the current and wrecked on a desolate island. Here 
they lived a Robinson Crusoe life for half a year, and were 
then picked off by an American whaler and carried into 
Honolulu. Manjiro remained with his new friends, acquired 
the language, and ultimately reaching the United States, re- 
ceived an education. Another whaling voyage, a visit to the 
California mines, and he was back in Honolulu, anxious to 
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revisit the scenes of his childhood. Nothing could deter him ; 
the representations of his friend, Chaplain Damon—the dis- 
tance and perils of the way, the risk of being beheaded for his 
pains in case he should sueceed—no argument or obstacle could 
stand for a moment before his unutterable longing for home. 
The chaplain set to work; and in due time Manjiro and his 
two companions, now grown from lads to young men of 
twenty-five, were equipped with a whaleboat, a compass, a 
Bowditch’s Vavigator, and a sack of hard bread, and were put 
on board an American merchantman bound for Shanghai. A 
few miles from Lew Chew they and their whaleboat were 
launched and committed to the waves. A hard day’s rowing 
brought them to the shore. Six months later they were for- 
warded in a trading junk to Japan. They did not land with 
impunity. An imprisonment of nearly three years was needed, 
before the authorities could decide whether it was a capital 
crime to be blown off the coast in boyhood and return in 
manhood. The year 1853 came round. The great Expedition 
had come and gone, and was to come again. Here was a 
prisoner in their dungeons who had actually lived in the 
country of the western barbarians, spoke their language, and 
knew their ways. It would not be wise to behead such an 
expert. Let him come to court and tell us what he knows.- 
He was summoned accordingly, and the court made large 
drafts upon his stores of information. From a prisoner he 
was transformed into a noble, elevated to the rank of the 
Samurai, and decorated with the two swords. His whaleboat 
was made the parent of a whole fleet of boats constructed 
exactly like it, even to the utmost rivet. His Bowditch’s 
Nawigator he was required to translate ; and a corps of native 
scribes under his direction made some twenty copies of it for 
use in the Japanese marine. One of these copies Manjiro 
afterwards gave to his friend, Chaplain Damon, and it was on 
exhibition at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 
1876. Dr. Damon had often inquired after the three adven- 
turers, but had never learned their fate. Years after the treaty 
had been signed, a fine Japanese steamer, the Candinamara, 
anchored in the harbor of Honolulu, and the commander came 
on shore to call on Dr. Damon. It was no other than Manjiro, 
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now an officer of high rank in the Japanese navy. The mutual 
inquiries and explanations can be imagined. “Where were 
you at the time of the Expedition?” asked the chaplain. “J 
was in a room adjoining that in which the interview took place 
between Perry and the Imperial Commissioners. I was not 
allowed to see or to communicate with any of the Americans ; 
but each document sent by Commodore Perry was passed to 
me to be translated into Japanese before it was sent to the 
imperial authorities : and the replies thereto were likewise sub- 
mitted to me to be translated into English before they went to 
Commodore Perry.” Manjiro was more than interpreter. 
His knowledge did not stop with the mere idioms of the lan- 
guage. He knew the American people, their ways, their 
manner of life, their wealth and commerce, the magnitude of 
their country, their power and national prestige. He was the 
divinely appointed channel through which American ideas 
naturally flowed into Japan. A mind endowed with faith can 
easily recognize a plan and purpose in the whole training of 
Manjiro, from the moment when he was driven from his 
country by what appeared to be only accident. It was a case 
of providential selection. 

This chronicle will not attempt to detail the negotiations. 
They are recorded elsewhere and need not be repeated. I 
shall have fulfilled my commission if I keep within the range 
of personal reminiscence. While therefore the diplomats are 
at work on the vexed questions of the treaty, let us mingle with 
the curious throngs outside. The public sentiment of the 
hermit-nation was rapidly melting away before our neighborly 
advances. The people were glad of our coming. They flocked 
on board, and were received as friends. They admired our 
ships. They liked our dinners. It is not to be denied that 
some of them betrayed an especial weakness for our brandies 
and wines. On shore these courtesies were always recipro- 
cated. During the discussions over the treaty many meetings 
were held ; and on several of these occasions an entertainment 
was served by the Japanese in native style. Sidney Smith 
said of his countrymen, “An Englishman is like an oyster— 
you must get into him with a knife and fork.” The same 
sentiment may be applied to our work in Japan. Diplomats 
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who dine together will be likely to deliberate amicably. The 
treaty was the resultant of a good many dinners. 

It was my good fortune to be present at one of these oriental 
banquets. It was the day when the Mikado’s presents to our 
government were exhibited. They were not numerous, but 
they were fine specimens of the dainty art and exquisite skill 
of Japanese eraft. Several pieces of cabinet lackerwork espe- 
cially surpassed in beauty of design and finish anything of the 
kind we had then seen. The other presents were silks, crapes, 
silverware and furniture, together with samples of household 
utensils and artisans’ tools. Many of my readers doubtless have 
seen them at the Patent Office in Washington, or at the Na- 
tional Museum, to which they were a few years ago transferred. 
When these samples of Japanese art had been sufficiently 
admired, our genial hosts led us to the banqueting hall and 
dinner was set before us. This was of course composed of 
native viands, served in native style, and eaten with native 
chopsticks. If you have not learned to eat in that particular 
method J would not advise you to begin. At least when you 
are hungry. The results are meagre, and feasting settles down 
into fasting. The dinner was abundant. To such Saxon sea- 
appetites as ours it was toothsome; and what with chopsticks, 
fingers, and our own penknives, we wrestled with it in masterly 
fashion. First they seated us in long rows around the hall on 
wooden benches, and then ranged similar benches before us, 
spread with scarlet tea-cloths. Upon these, in front of each 
guest, was set a small wooden lackered stand, perhaps a foot 
square, and protected by a rim which kept the dainty dishes 
from crowding each other off. Mine was filled with the most 
delicate porcelains, and I longed to appropriate the ceramics, 
rather than their contents. The viands consisted of soups, 
vegetables, oysters, crabs, boiled eggs, pickled fish, sea-weed 
jelly, and some other compounds which we were not quite 
sure we recognized, and so felt toward them that hesitating awe 
which the elder Mr. Weller experienced toward “ weal pie.” 
The drinks were saki, a strong liquor distilled from rice, like 
the samshu of China, and tea, served as always in the East 
without alloy of sugar and cream. To these edibles we applied 
ourselves with lively industry, and considering our disabilities 
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with the chopsticks they proved remarkably evanescent. More 
saki and tea prepared us for a dessert of candied nuts, sugared 
fruit, sponge cake, and confectionery ; and when this was done 
our funny hosts brought us each a sheet of brown paper to 
wrap and carry away what we had not eaten. Some of mine 
was still extant when I reached home seven months later. 

This was a point of etiquette they observed themselves, and 
it occasionally developed droll results. One day at a dinner- 
party on board the flag-ship a Japanese functionary fell in love 
with a fine frosted cake and a bottle of hock. According to 
custom he desired to take them home with him. But it was 
late, and his potations had already made him too unsteady to 
be a safe bearer of such freight ; so the Commodore promised 
to send them by a special messenger in the morning. 
Morning came, but the cake was gone. Hvasit,erupit. Some 
unhallowed tar had stowed it away inside for safe keeping. 
Here was a terrible dilemma. What if the negotiations them- 
selves should be imperilled for lack of that cake! A sort of 
drum-head coroner’s inquest was hastily summoned to sit on 
the absent loaf. The verdict was, “Send the hock, but tell him 
that in America we present cake in the evening.” The guest 
was perfectly satisfied, and by sundown another frosted loaf 
like the stolen one was concocted at the galley and sent on 
shore. 

After the dinner our good-natured hosts conducted us to the 
beach. Among the presents was a large supply of rice for the 
fleet. This was put up in straw sacks or hurdles containing 
about one hundred and twenty-five pounds each. By the pile 
stood a company of athletes and gymnasts, chosen from the 
peasantry for their strength and size, and trained for the service 
and entertainment of the court. At a sigre! from their leader, 
who was himself a giant of muscle and fat, a sort of human 
Jumbo, they began transporting the rice to the boats. Some of 
them carried a hurdle on each hand above their heads, some 
would carry two laid crosswise on the shoulders and head, while 
others performed dexterous feats of tossing, catching, balancing 
them, or turning somersets with them. I saw one nimble Titan 
grasp a hurdle, fasten his talons in it, throw it down on the sand 
still keeping his hold, turn a somerset over it, throw it over 
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him as he revolved, and come down sitting on the beach with 
the hurdle in his lap. 

Later in the afternoon the same athletes entertained us witha 
wrestling match. A ring had been prepared in the area of the 
council-house, and the ground softened by the spade. The ath- 
letes came in, stripped to the usual loin-cloth and equipped 
with satin aprons gorgeously embroidered and fringed. Sta- 
tioning themselves in a circle around the ring they performed 
with grave pomp a series of weird incantations and passes, then 
filed off to the rear and laid aside their satin finery for busi- 
ness. As their names were called by the master of ceremonies, 
a pairof them would advance, take their stand at opposite 
points of the ring, crouch on their heels, and repeat the 
passes. Then entering the ring and warily approaching each 
other, they again crouched, again gesticulated, and finally with 
a demoniac yell sprang at each other, for all the world like two 
monstrous frogs. They used the head, not the fist. They 
plunged into each other, capered about and dove into each 
other headlong, butted each other on the breast and shoulders 
with frantic violence. Some of them had raised large welts 
on their foreheads by frequent indulgence in this frisky pas- 
time. They were soon exhausted, but very few thrown. An 
hour sufficed for these huge calisthenics; and when it was all 
over and the puffing giants had collapsed, the ring smoked with 
the dust of battle, and looked as if it had been trampled and 
torn by a herd of elephants. 

A more agreeable spectacle that afternoon was the sight of 
the first railroading in Japan. Among the presents to the 
Mikado we carried a railroad; not to be sure a completely 
equipped railroad with mortgage bonds and preferred stock, but 
so much of the genuine article as is represented by its road- 
bed and rolling stock. In the rear of the council-house the 
mechanics of the squadron had laid the circular track, and 
thither we all repaired. There stood the locomotive and car, 
exquisite specimens of American workmanship, the engine 
already hissing and fuming, impatient to be off, the car as sump- 
tuous as the richest woods and the finest art could make it. 
The whole was constructed on a scale of one-fourth size, and so 
nothing larger than a French doll or a Newfoundland dog could 
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enter the dainty rosewood door. The engineer had to sit on the 
tender and stow his legs alongside the engine. And when a 
timid Japanese was finally induced to take a John Gilpin ride, 
he had to sit on the roof of the car, and bestow his feet on the 
tender. You can imagine how heclung to the eaves of the car, 
and how his robes fluttered and his teeth chattered, as he flashed. 
around the circle. He thought he was going to be a ‘dead-head,’ 
and so, tobe sure, he was. This miniature railroad was long kept 
as a sort of imperial toy. A large store-house was built for its 
safe-keeping ; and every little while they would relay the track, 
and parties of princes and courtiers would go dashing around on 
a sort of circular picnic. 

The telegraph was more of a puzzle to them than the steam 
engine. We carried them a line fifteen miles in length, of 
which half a mile was set up as a sample. They would go to 
one end, deliver a message, and then trot mystified to the other 
end, only to find their message safely arrived and waiting for 
them. It was just Yankee magic. But they have mastered 
it themselves now, and the Empire is interlacing itself all 
over with an ever increasing web of wires and rails, 
Another of our presents was a brass Dahlgren howitzer. 
While Mr. Townsend Harris was our representative at Yedo, 
they had already cast a thousand pieces like it, and had 
mounted them in their fortifications. Their salutes on Wash- 
ington’s birthday and the 4th of July were appropriately fired 
from these guns. 

After many meetings and much elaborate discussion, the 
negotiations were finally completed. The Treaty was signed 
on Friday, March 31, 1854. Our ship, as the one which had 
been longest in commission, was selected to bring it away. The 
bearer of despatches, Capt. Adams, came on board; and on 
Tuesday, April 4, the Saratoga spread her white wings for 
home. At Honolulu Capt. Adams left us and brought the treaty 
home by way of Panama, reaching Washington some time in 
June. The Saratoga pursued her voyage, calling at beautiful 
Tahiti, rounding Cape Horn in a dashing gale the mid-day of 
winter, July 15, dropping in at Pernambuco for supplies, and 
reaching Charlestown Navy Yard in September—having been 
absent from the country just four years. 
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The marvelous transformations that have since revolutionized 
the island empire I need not recount. We felt our way into , 
her harbors in the dark. Now, and for twenty years past, 
every headland and cape has been surmounted by a light- 
house, truthful token to the approaching mariner of the 
cordial weleome and help that await him. ‘“ Where 
cannon was cast to resist Perry now stands the Imperial 
Female Normal College. On the treaty grounds rises the spire 
of a Christian church.”* The famous edict against Christianity 
is abolished. The first missionaries landed in 1859; now nearly 
two hundred are at work in different parts of the country. 
Some of them in the early days resided in Buddhist temples, 
rented to them by priests, who to give them accommodation 
moved out with all their idols. We may accept it as a happy 
omen of the vast educational and spiritua! transformations 
which are even now cleansing those heathen shrines and illu- 
mining them with the radiance of the Cross. The great Island 
Kingdom of the Orient is in the golden dawn of her renewal ; 
and now, more than ever, deserves to wear the diadem of her 
ancient title, ‘‘ The Empire of the Rising Sun.” 

JOHN S. SEWALL. 


* Griffis. Matthew Calbraith Perry, 325. 
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ArticLteE II].—HENRIK IBSEN’S BRAND. 


EneuisH speaking people have had Henrik Ibsen brought to 
their notice in a strangely piece-meal, unhistorical way. Some 
one of his later works, commonly “ A Doll-Home” has first 
attracted attention and then others of the stage-plays of modern 
society have been sought out and read in a hap-hazard way. 
Some few persons have perhaps tried to study the poet’s ante- 
cedent development but have found the material accessible in 
English very inadequate. Thus there are no English transla- 
tions of those unique dramatic poems “ Brand” and “Peer 
Gynt,” nor of that delicate satire “ Love’s Comedy.” What 
the non-existence of these translations may mean to the English 
reader, is evident from the statement that very probably the 
works on which Ibsen’s permanent place and fame in pure 
literature will depend are, in chronological order, these four: 
‘““Love’s Comedy,” “ Brand,” “ Peer Gynt,” and “ Ghosts.” 
Among these the writer does not hesitate to rank ‘‘ Brand” and 
“Peer Gynt” higher than the other two, while his individual 
preference would give the highest place of all to “ Brand.” 
The choice between “Brand” and “ Peer Gynt” is, however, 
difficult and perhaps unnecessary, since the one may be 
regarded as the counterpart of the other. 

Mr. Evans in the Atlantic Monthly for May, 1890, recounted 
Ibsen’s life until his voluntary exile beginning in 1864. 
Like Goethe, Ibsen found a congenial environment, favorable 
to development, in Rome, where “ Brand” and “ Peer Gynt” 
were written, the former appearing in 1866, the latter in 1867. 
Both are in rhymed verse. In “ Brand” the lines all have 
four accents, while the rhymes may be either single or double; 
the movement may be either iambic or trochaic, the latter 
being employed in tender, emotional passages. The whole is 
divided into five acts, but within the acts the successive scenes 
are not numbered. 

The aim of this Article is to give such a plain, unvarnished 
outline of the drama, and to translate literally with close repro- 
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duction of the rhythin and to some extent of the rhymes, such 
portions as_ will together produce as nearly as possible the 
impression to be gained from a careful reading of the original. 

The theme of “ Brand” is idealistic self-sufficiency, as that 
of “ Peer Gynt ” is materialistic self-sufficiency. “ Brand” has 
been called “the tragedy of the categorical imperative ;” its 
hero is a man of strong will, who seeks to make will absolute, 
not only in himself but in all about him, and who learns that 


love is no less essential than will. 

The drama opens on mountain snow-fields of Norway, with 
heavy fog, rain and semi-darkness. Brand, in company with a 
peasant and his young son, is struggling along, having lost the 
way. The peasant, though summoned to his dying daughter, 
wishes to turn back, but Brand, who, as we learn, is a pastor 
in the established Lutheran church, will go on. He reproves 
the peasant for his unwillingness to risk his life that his 


daughter may die in peace, saying : 


‘“‘Go home. Your life’s the way of death. 
You know not God ; God knows not you.” 


To this the peasant rejoins: “Oh you are hard,” and after 
they part, Brand soliloquizes : 


‘¢ They grope towards home. Ohslaveso slack, 
Were will a well-spring in thy breast, 
Were strength the only failing thing, 

The toilsome way I would have shortened ; 
On death-tired back, with wounded foot 

I would have borne thee gladly, lightly ;— 
But help is useless to a man 

Who wills not, though he cannot do. 

Hm —life, life ; strange indeed it is, 

That life’s so dear to these good folk ! 
Each puny man finds life so weighty 

As if the world’s salvation all, 

Each human creature’s health of soul, 
Were laid upon his feeble shoulders. 

They will no doubt make sacrifices ! 


But life’s the thing that must be spared. 
(smiling, in recollection.) 


Two thoughts in boyhood came to me 

And made me twist and writhe with laughter ; 
One was: an owl afraid of darkness, 

And one: a fish afraid of water. 

Whence came that twisting, writhing laughter ? 
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Oh, from the discord dimly felt 
Between things as they really are 
And as they surely ought to be,— 
*Twixt having aye to bear a burden 
And finding burdens all too heavy. 
Each man in Norway, sick or well, 
Is such an owl, is such a fish ; 

He’s made for work within the deep, 
He ought to know and live life’s darkness,— 
And this it is that makes him fear. 

Upon the beach he flounders, frightened, 
And from his star-lit chamber flies, 
With cry of ; ‘air and flames of day 


p ” 


Now the fog begins to lift and Brand, hearing song and 
laughter in the distance, sees a pair of betrothed lovers, Einar 
and Agnes, parting from a group of friends upon the moun- 
tain’s highest ridge. They come singing and sporting towards 
him in the clear summer morning, until with a shout he stops 
them on the very brink of a precipice. With lightest minds 
they tell the story of their hasty betrothal and how they now 
are on their way to take the steamer for home, there to be 
married, and then will go to the south, “like swans in their 
first flight.” Brand listens coldly and turns away with a “ Fare- 
well, you two!”, when Einar recognizes him asa school-mate in 
boyhood, saying : 

‘* You are the Brand of old, 
Sufficient always in yourself ; 


Our games could never draw you on, 
To join your comrades’ boisterous troop.” 


From Brand’s replies we discover that he is to make a 
hurried visit to his native place near by and then is expecting 
to take the same ship as Einar and Agnes. To Einar’s rejoic- 
ing that he is going the same way as they, Brand rejoins: 


‘* But I go to a funeral. 
(Agnes :) A funeral? 
(Einar :) To bury whom? 
(Brand :) That God you just now named as yours. 
(Agnes :) (shrinking away :) Come, Einar! 
(Einar :) Brand! 
(Brand :) In shroud and coffin, 
By daylight broad there shall be laid 
Each earth-thrall’s God, each day-work-drudge’s. 
This thing must to an end be brought ; 
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It’s time for you to understand, 
That He has ailed a thousand years. 
(Einar :) Brand, you are ill. 
(Brand :) No, well and sound ; 
The present human race diseased, 
It is, that healing needs to find,”— 


healing of its halfness and weakness. Again Brand declares: 


‘‘Both race and God degenerate, 
He needs a cap for his bald pate. 
But this God never can be mine ! 
Mine is a storm, a weak wind thine, * * * 
And He is young, like Hercules, 
No gran’ther in the gray sixties.” — 


and further on: 


‘It is not dogma, is not kirk 
That I would better by my work. 
For both have seen a primal day, 
And see, presumably, they may 
A final night that shall descend. 
All things created have an end, 
By worm and moth consumed, decay ; 
All must by rigid law and norm 
Give way before an unborn form; 
But one thing death shall ne’er control,— 
The uncreated spirit-soul, 
Which was redeemed, when it was lost, 
In time’s fresh spring, at awful cost, 
And built by faith’s intrepid force 
A bridge for flesh to spirits’ source. 
Of this but fragments now are found,— 
Because false views of God abound ;— 
But from these bits, of souls the stumps, 
These broken spirits’ torso-clumps, 
These heads, these hands, a whole shall rise, 
Such that the Lord shall recognize 
His man, His noblest work, at length, 
His offspring Adam, young in strength.” 


They part, and after Brand is gone, Agnes feels as if the sun 
had set and clouds and darkness gathered about them, while 
she asks Einar if he saw how great Brand grew when speaking. 

The third and last scene of the first act is a way leading 
along a rocky wall with a wild deep at one side. Above and 
back of the mountain are seen larger heights with peaks and 
snow. Brand approaching his childhood’s home, describes, as 
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his recollections are revived, this narrow valley, barren, sunless, 
stormy, cold. In under the shadow of a crag he sees the onal 
red house of his widowed mother. 


‘* There upon the strand of stone 
I grew up, a child-soul lone. — 

On me rests the cramping weight, 
Thwarting weight, that I’m in kinship 
With a soul that pointed earthward, 
Alien to my higher self. 

All the great things, willed before, 
Fade now as behind a veil. 

Strength and courage fail me quite, 
Mind and soul grow lax and flabby ; 
Here, in drawing near my home, 

As a stranger must I come,— 
Waking bound and shorn and tamed, 
Samson-like in harlot’s lap.” 


He sees the people astir on the way to church : 


‘*Oh I know you in and out, 
Lax of soul and dull of mind! 
All the Lord’s Prayer you can offer 
Is so little winged by will, 
Little resonant with fear, 
That of it none reaches heaven, 
Ringing clear as voices should, 
Other than the fourth petition. 
This the country’s countersign, 
This the people’s watchword is. 
Out of all connection torn, 
Written into every heart, 
There it lies, the storm-tossed wreck, 
Stranded wreck of all your faith. 
From this sultry gorge away ! 
Stifling mine-air here is found ;— 
Here no banner’s folds can fly 


? 


Borne aloft by breezes fresh ! 


As Brand starts on, a stone rolls close past him, thrown by 
Gerd, a girl of fifteen who runs to the top of the nearest ridge 
with other stones in her gathered apron. She is half-crazy and 
has thrown at an imagined hawk, which is for her the embodi- 
ment of all evil. Gerd tells Brand that she is on her way to 
church, but that her church is a great cavern of ice and snow 
at the end of a narrow ravine far up in the mountains. As she 
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leaves him, Brand reflects briefly, and closes the scene and the 
act with this soliloquy in which is summed up the symbolism 
of the three meetings of which this first act consists : 


‘¢To church she goes, like them below. 
Down there,—up here, which one does best? 
Which one gropes on most wildly, worst, 
Which farthest strays from peace and home,— 
The garland-decked light-mindedness, 
Which plays along th’ abyss’s verge,— 
The dull lax-mindedness that plods 
Along the ways of use and custom, — 
Or that wild-mindedness whose flight 
Makes evil almost beautiful ?— 
To arms against this triple foe ! 
I see my call; it flashes forth 
Like ray of sun through open crevice ! 
I know my task ; to slay these trolls 
Will be to heal the world’s whole woe ;— 
The laying them within the grave 
Will be the world-plague blown away ! 
Up, arm, my soul! Now draw thy sword ! 
To battle for the heirs of heaven !” 
(He descends towards the village.) 


The second act opens immediately hereafter down by the 
fjord, with steep enclosing walls of rock. The little crumbling 
old church stands on a low hill near. A storm is approaching. 
Poor people, men, women and children are gathered in knots, 
some on the strand, some on the surrounding slopes. The 
district-magistrate is seated on a stone in the center, distribu- 
ting provisions with the help of a clerk. Einar and Agnes 
stand a little way off in the midst of a group. Some boats are 
seen at the water’s edge. Brand comes out upon the church- 
hill, without being noticed. 

There is famine. Bad harvests, floods and drouth have done 
their work, and now want, disease and death are rife. Einar 
has given all that he had with him; but when the magistrate, 
on catching sight of Brand, bids him loosen his purse and help, 
Brand refuses, and to the magistrate’s reproach that he is hard 
as flint, he answers with emphasis, coming down among the 
people: 

‘* When pass the days in sultry quiet, 
With slow step like a funeral, 
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Then lies it near to think that us 

The Lord has stricken from his book. 

But better has He proved towards you; 
He sprinkled terror on your hearts ; 
With scourge of mortal need He smote ; 
He took the dear things He had given.”— 


This seems to the people the extreme of harshness, but Brand 
continues : 


‘Oh, could the whole of my heart’s blood 
Refresh you as a saving flood, 
The stream should weil forth lavishly, 
Each vein and artery be drained. 
But here to help would be a sin ! 
Lo, God will lift you from the mire ; 
A living folk,—though sparse and weak,— 
Sucks from affliction food and strength ; 
The drooping sight gets falcon flight 
And gazes far, beholding beauty ; 
Weak wills are braced in opposition, 
And back of strife see vict’ry sure. 
If want begets not noble conduct, 
The herd is base, not worth the saving }” 


These words are scarcely uttered, when, as the storm is break- 
ing upon the fjord, a woman with bewildered air and torn dress 
hurries down over the slopes, crying for help. She lives across 
the fjord; her husband crazed by want has killed one of their 
three children and then laid violent hand upon himself; she is 
seeking a priest : 

‘* Come save his soul despite the storm ! 
He cannct live, he dares not die ; 


Within his arms the child’s corpse holding, 
He’s calling on the Evil One !” 


The magistrate declares that the man does not belong to his 
district ; Einar and all the men present refuse to stir in response 
to Brand’s appeal for one to aid him: 


‘*-Your God would help none over fjord, 
But know that mine will be on board. 
So ae One man ’s enough, 
To help with fore-sail and with scoop ! 
Come, one of you that lately gave! 
Give, e’en to death, give, to the grave!” 
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Even the stricken wife and mother will not risk her life; only 
Agnes is brave. She renounces Einar because of his cowardice 
and turns to Brand, saying that she will go in the boat. The 
people watch them as they cross in safety, and also see and hear 
Gerd standing above, laughing and shouting, memmbapaete.: and, 
stone-throwing. When now many agree to a man’s suggestion 
that Brand would be the right pastor for them, the magistrate 
gathering up his books and papers, closes the scene thus: 


“* At any rate it’s not good form 
To meddle with another’s calling, 
And interfere and risk one’s life, 
Unless the reasons be most cogent.— 
I also do my duty ever,— 
But always keep within my district.” 


With the change of scene we are in front of the house to 
which Brand was summoned. It is late in the same day, and 
the fjord now lies bright and smooth. Agnes is sitting near the 
water; after a little, Brand comes out of the door! 


‘* That was death. Away it washed 
Every stain of fear and horror ; 
Now with features large and calm, 
Cheerful and at ease he lies. 

Can deluding, vain deceit 

Make of night a day so bright? 

Of his wild and hellish guilt 

But the outward shell he saw,— 
That which can be named with lips,— 
That which can be grasped with hands,— 
And disgrace upon him brands,— 
What he wrought upon the babe, 
Violence done to the dead. 

But the two who sat in fright, 
Staring with wide-open eyes, 

Still, like birds together flown, 
Crowded in the chimney-corner,— 
They, who only looked and looked, 
Knowing not themselves whereat,— 
They, whose souls received a mark, 
Which they cannot scour away 

In the wear and wash of time, 

E’en when bent and old and gray,— 
They, whose stream of life shall rise 
Here in this remembrance foul,— 
They, who now shall grow in light 
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Of his dreadful work of night,— 
They, who ne’er on pyre of thought 
Can burn clean this putrid mem’ry,— 
Them he could not recognize 

As the two who have in hand 
Accusation and arraignment.— 

And from these will generation 
After generation spring, 

Going forth to sin and evil? 
Wherefore? Grim th’ abyss’s answer: 
Of their father they were sons ! 
What shall be struck out in silence ? 
What adjusted with indulgence? 
When must we begin to face 

Stern accountability 

For our heirship to the race? 

What a judgment-day and judge 
When that solemn hearing comes ! 
Who shall test and who shall witness, 
Where they all delinquents are? 
Who dare then produce attesting 
Documents, transferred and soiled ? 
Will this answer be accepted : 

From my father came the guilt? 
Riddle vague and deep of night, 
None has power thee to solve. 

But the thoughtless, senseless crowd 
Dance along th’ abyss’s edge ;-- 

Each soul ought to shriek and quake,— 
But not one among a thousand 

Sees the mountain-guilt that rises 
From that little word : to live.” 


Now appears a deputation from Brand’s native parish across 
the fjord. They bring to the stricken family what help they 
can, as to which Brand says: 


‘Tf all you gave excepting life, 
Then know that you have given nought!” 


But their errand proper is to invite Brand to be their pastor : 


(Brand :) 


‘* Before now many told 
And showed us where the way might lie ; 
The way they pointed out, you went. 
* ox * * * * 
Ask what you will, but never this! 
On me is laid a greater duty. 
I need the mighty stir of life, 
I need the world’s wide-open ear. 
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What can I here? Shut in by mountains, 

The voice of man is void of power. 
(Spokesman :) Where mountains answer, there sounds long 

The word that’s spoken full and strong,” 


and soon he turns upon Brand the latter’s own words: 


‘* Tf all you gave excepting life, 

Then know that you have given nought. 
(Brand :) One thing is owned, we cannot give ; 

That one thing is our inner self. 

We may not fetter, may not bind, 

We may not stay our mission’s river ;— 

It must flow on, the ocean find. 
(Spokesman :) In bog and tarn though lost it be, 

As dew it gains at last the sea. 
(Brand :) (ooking sharply at him:) 

Who put such words upon your lips ? 
(Spokesman :) You gave me them by your great deed. 


But Brand cannot yet accept this call and the men silently 
leave. He turns to Agnes, who, describing to him the vision 
into which her reveries have formed themselves, points him to 
the world of the individual human breast. Then Brand: 


‘¢ Hach man’s heart must be the globe 
New-made, ripe for life of God ; 
Here the vulture shall be slain, 
Vulture that devours the will, 
Here be born the newer Adam. 
Let the world then go its way, 
Under thraldom or with singing ;— 
But if it would crush my work, 
Meeting me with enmity, 
Then, by heaven, I will strike ! 
Room on all the curving earth 
To be thoroughly one’s self ,— 
This is lawful right for man, 
And none other do I crave !— 
(He is silent a while, in thought.) 
Thoroughly one’s self? One’s self? 
But the weight of heritage 
And of debt the race has left us? 
(Starting and looking forward.) 
Who is she that scrambles, earth-bent, 
Crooked, up along the hill, . 
Weak, with neck far forward drawn? 
Now she stops and rests, to breathe, 
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Seeks support to keep from failing, 
Reaches with her long, lean fingers 
Swiftl, to her pockets’ depths, 
Dragging treasure, it would seem. 
Round the withered skeleton 

Flaps the dress like folded wings ;— 


Nippers-like her hands are curved ; 
* * * * # 
(With sudden fear.) 


Ice-cold memories of childhood, 

Ice-cold gusts from home and fjord, 
Sprinkle frost about this woman, 
Sprinkle worse frost on my heart — —! 
God of mercy ! ’Tis my mother !” 


Brand’s mother indeed, come to beg him be careful of his 
life! He is her only child and shall be her heir if he will but 
preserve his life, perpetuate the family and increase the for- 
tune she will leave to him. But the son asks what she would 
do if he were minded to scatter it all to the four winds, and 
recalls one of those “ice-cold memories of childhood”; 





‘*One autumn evening, father dead, 
And you lay ill. I stole in there, 
Where he !ay pale, by candle-light. 
I stood and stared forth from a corner, 

And saw he held a book of psalms ; 
Amid the scent of airing linen, 
I marvelled most at his deep sleep, 
And how his wrist could be so slender ;— 
Then steps I heard out in the hall ;— 
In came a woman, saw me not ;— 
She took her way straight to the bed. 
There she began to search and snatch ; 
She lifted first the dead man’s head, 
Drew out one package, others too,— 
She counted, whispered : ‘ More, yet more !’ 
A parcel, corded well and knotted, 
She dug up from a pillow’s depths ; 
She tore, she cut with angry hands, 
She bit it open with her teeth. 
She dug again. She hit on others. 
She counted, whispered : ‘More, yet more !’ 
She wept, she prayed, she wailed, she swore; 
The scent of hidden things she had,— 
And if she found,—with joyous fear 
She fell like falcon on her prey. 
At last each nook and cranny emptied, 
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She left the room, like one condemned ; 

She wrapped her findings in a rag, 

And softly groaned: ‘So, that was all!’ 
(Mother :) My claim was great, my find was small ; 

And it was more than dearly paid for. 
(Brand :) And dearer still the cost became ; 

It stole from you my filial love.” 


The mother recalls her early life; that at the bidding of her 
father she had cast off a poor cottager’s son, thus quenching all 
love within herself, and had married a man much older and 
much richer. Disappointment and miserliness have been her 
lot; not until long after her husband’s death did she succeed 
in accumulating the amount she had set her heart on. She 
again urges Brand to take the inheritance, when it shall be his. 
Brand asks whether he shall take her debt also, and to his 
mother’s reply that there is no debt, and if there were any, no 
law to impose it upon him, he rejoins: 


‘Not one 
That’s written down with pen and ink ; 
But on the mind of honest sons 
There stands engraved another law,— 
And this law shall be satisfied. 
Oh blinded one, learn now to see! 
You’ve lessened God’s estate on earth ; 
Your loan of soul you’ve wasted, lost ; 
That image in which you were born, 
With mould of mire you’ve covered o’er ; 
The spirit able once to soar, 
You’ve clipped its wings, in dust held down. 
Your debt is this. Where will you turn, 
When comes our Lord to ask His own? 
(Mother :) Where will I turn? Where turn? 
(Brand :) Fear not! 
Your son assumes your debt entire. 
God’s image, stained and soiled by you, 
Shall be set up will-washed in me! 
Meet death with confidence and hope. 
In bonds of debt you shall not sleep ; 
I'll clear the debt. 
(Mother :) Both debt and guilt? 
(Brand :) Your debt. Nought else; mark well my words. 
Your debt of soul your son shall clear ; 
Yourself must answer for your sin. 
That sum of soul that went to waste, 
Consumed by you, a slave of earth, 
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Can to the last remaining doit 

Be paid by effort of another. 

But that it went to waste, is guilt ; 
For guilt is penitence—or death !” 


So Brand demands that his mother shall renounce all her pos. 
sessions and go naked to the grave, as a condition of his coming 
to her in her last hour. She cannot promise now, but depart- 
ing asks him to remain near by, so that she may summon him if 


she will. 

Brand, turning to Agnes, announces his purpose to settle in 
his native parish as pastor, and in his thoughts calls te his 
people : 

‘* Come, ye men, who wander dully 
In my native, narrow valleys— 
Soul to soul and face to face, 

We will try our cleansing task, 
Halfness felling, lies confounding, 
And the will’s young lion waking ! 
Hand on pickaxe, or on sword 
Honors equally a man ; 

One our aim is,--to vecome 
Tablets on which God can write.” 


As Brand ends these stirring words, Einar comes, hoping to 
win Agnes again, but in vain, for she cannot and will not leave 
Brand. This choice of hers is the conclusion of the second act. 


(Agnes:) Not from teacher, friend and brother. 
(Brand:) Frail young woman, have a care. 
Mountain-pressed on every side, 
Shadowed o’er by cliff and peak, 
Locked within the gorge’s night, 
Shall my life from henceforth run, 
Like an evening with no sun. 
(Agnes:) Darkness frightens me no longer ; 
Clouds are pierced by starlight stronger. 
(Brand :) Know that I am strict in claiming, 
All or nothing I demand ; 
Better sink your life in ocean, 
Than turn back when on the way. 
Haggling-margin none there’ll be, 
No indulgence for your fault ; 
If your life suffices not, 
Willing you must then meet death ! 
(Einar :) Flee, oh flee this trifling wild ! 
Leave this law-beclouded man ; 
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Live that life you know you can! 
(Brand :) Choose ;-—-you stand where part the ways. 
(He goes.) 
(Einar :) Choose between the storm and calm ! 
Choosing now to go or stay 
Choosing is of joy or sorrow, 
Choosing is of night or morning, 
Choosing is of death or life! 
(Agnes :) (rises and says slowly :) 
Into night ; but then through death,—- 
Morning will dawn red beyond.” 


She follows in Brand’s steps. Einar looks after her a moment 
dejected, and then with bowed head goes out toward the fjord. 
The interval between the second and third acts carries us 
forward three years to the parsonage and its small, stone-fenced 
garden, opposite which rises a high wall of rock, while in the 
background the fjord lies narrow, shut in. Agnes has become 
Brand’s wife and here they live with their little son Alf. It is 
afternoon and upon the steps leading from the door into the 
garden, Brand stands above and Agnes is seated below. Brand 
is restlessly looking over the fjord awaiting a message from his 
dying mother. Agnes urges him to go unsummoned, and at his 
refusal chides him for being so hard, although not towards her- 
self. Their conversation shows that Brand has been successful 
as pastor, that Agnes rejoices in her lot, and yet that both 
cherish a secret fear of losing Alf because of the trying loca- 
tion of their home. Brand has learned something of love from 
Agnes and Alf, and attributes to this his success. But Agnes 
says to him: 
** And yet your love is stern and hard ; 
Whom you would fain caress, you smite. 
(Brand :) You, Agnes? 
(Agnes :) Me? Oh no, you dear one ; 
Twas light, what you have bid me bear ;— 
But many a soul has turned away 
At your demand of all or nothing ! 
(Brand :) The thing the world has named as love, 
I do not will and do not know. 
What God’s love is, I apprehend, 
And that is neither weak nor mild ; 
But hard e’en unto dreadful death, 
It deals, caressing, oft a blow. 
What answered God on Olivet, 
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Where lay His Son in woe and sweat 

And prayed the cup might from him go? 

Did He withdraw the cup of pain? 

Oh no! Its dregs He made Him drain. 
(Agnes:) If this the standard be of worth, 

Condemned is every soul on earth. 
(Brand:) None knows, on whom the judgment falls ; 

But in eternal letters flames : 

‘ Be faithful to the end of strife, 

No haggling wins the crown of life !’ 

The sweat of fear is not enough ; 

You must go through the torture-fire. 

The cannot you will be forgiven,— 

But never that you do not will.” 


And again : 
See how upon the whole herd lies 
The claim : no coward compromise ! 
A man is judged in all his work, 
If half he do and half he shirk. 
This precept shall as law be heard, 
Enforced by life if not by word. 
(Agnes :) (throwing herself upon his neck :) 
Where’er you go, with you I'll keep! 
(Brand :) For two no cliff can be too steep. 


This scene between Brand and Agnes is interrupted by the 
passage of the doctor, who is answering a call to Brand’s 
mother. He shows how sound reason views the question of 
duty. He reproaches both Brand and Agnes for persisting in 
living where they do, compassionates Agnes, and chides Brand 
for his refusal to go to his mother, to which Brand proudly 
replies: 
** As son and heir, on me I took 
All debts against her in the book. 
(Doctor :) Clear first your own ! 
(Brand :) If one atone, 
For others God the deed will own. 
(Doctor :) No beggar can atone, who lies 
In debt up to his very eyes. 
(Brand :) If rich or beggar, full i will,— 
And this one thing all claims can fill ! 
(Doctor :) Of human will the quantum satis 
Stands entered as your wealth’s whole store ;— 
But, priest, your conto caritatis 


Shows none but blank leaves heretofore ! 
(He goes.) 
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(Brand :) There’s not a word men so defame 
With falsehood, as they do love’s name ;— 
It’s spread with Satan’s art, a veil, 
To hide the lack when will doth fail ; 
Of it a cover fair men frame 
To deck their life’s light toying play. 
If slipp’ry, strait the upward way, 
Abridge it then in love one may ; 
Who goes upon sin’s downward slope, 
In love they say he still has hope ; 
Who never strove the goal t’attain, 
In love they say the prize can gain; 
If one goes wrong, though right he knows, 
A safe retreat will love disclose ! 
(Agnes:) Yes, it is false; yet, while I know, 
I often question : 7s it so? 
(Brand :) One thing’s left out ; the justice-thirst 
Of law the will must slake. This first. 
You must first will, and not alone 
That which as feasible is shown, 
Not merely where the deed contains 
A deal of drudgery and pains,— 
No, will you must, both glad and strong, 
Through horrors all that round you throng. 
This is not martyrdom, to die : 
In woe, on cross uplifted high ; 
But this : to will on cross to bleed, 
To will amid our fiesh’s need, 
To will amid our spirit’s fear ; 


This only brings salvation near. 
(Agnes clings closely to him.) 


When will prevails in such a strife, 
Then comes the proper time for love, 
It floats, a white descending dove, 

And brings the olive branch of life ; 
But towards this race, in slothful state, 


The best love one can have, is hate! 
(in horror.) 


Hate! hate! A simple word and slight,— 
To will, is ’gainst the world to fight.” 


Brand goes hurriedly into the house where Agnes sees him 
kneel by Alf’s bed and weep. With her feminine. insight 
into his soul, she indicates to us that Brand’s present standpoint 
is but one of transition to full truth: 


‘*Oh, what a wealth of love there lies 
Within the soul of this strong man! 
He dares love Alf, because not yet 
Has sin, that serpent, bitten him.” 
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Brand has found Alf in a high fever, and double anxiety 
fills him for his mother and his son. There comes a man with 
summons from his mother, who offers half her possessions if 
her pastor-son will come and administer the sacrament. Brand 
refuses, and the messenger leaves him, saying: 


‘* Your answer’s scourge I shall let fall 
As lightly, gently as I can. 
For her this comfort still remains : 
Not full so hard is God as you.” 


He has hardly turned away after these words when he meets 
another messenger with whom he comes back. Now the 
mother offers nine-tenths of what she owns, but uselessly, for 
Brand dismisses the two men with the demand of all or noth- 


ing: 


**Cleared table for the mercy-feast.” 


Again Agnes fears that Brand is too hard, and we even seem 
to see the beginning of a wavering, in Brand’s words: 


‘* Yet when before a soul alone 
I stand and summon it to rise, 
I seem to swim storm-tossed at sea 
And cling to some frail bit of wreck. 
With tears of torment oft I bite 
The tongue I use in chastisement, 
And while I lift my arm to smite, 
I thirst and yearn for love’s embrace.— 
Go, Agnes, look to him who sleeps ; 
And sing him into brightest dreams ; 
A child-soul clear and gentle is 
As mountain-lake in summer-sunlight ; 
A mother hovers over it 
As does the bird so fairly mirrored 
In deepest depth on noiseless wing.” 


As Agnes now goes into the house, she asks Brand to give 
her a helpful thought. 
(Brand :) (embracing her :) 
‘Whoever has no guilt shall live.” 
(Agnes :) ooking up brightly :) 
‘*One thing we own God dare not claim.” 
(She goes into the house.) 
Brand’s meditation on Agnes’ words, mingled with anxious 
thought of his mother, is interrupted by the coming of the 
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district-magistrate, who distributed food at the opening of the 
second act: 
‘‘ The district-magistrate, 
Good-natured, dapper, brisk and round, 
With hands in both his pockets stuck, 
And arms like parenthetic curves.” 
He is a representative of material selfishness, drawn to Brand 
by the latter’s prospective riches, but fearing him as a danger- 
ous rival for popular favor, and so he advises that soon it will 
be best for all concerned if Brand shall seek a larger field of 
usefulness. Here he is in place as little as a wolf among a 
flock of geese. People in these poor valleys are weak and 
narrow with no thought of what lies beyond their rock-walls. 
Once their ancestors took part in the great movements of the 
world, in King Bele’s reign, when as vikings they plundered 
England ‘and the lands to the south, and then waged glorious 
civil war at home. Even now King Bele’s memory is not 
dead, and he and his grand times are often celebrated enthusi- 
astically over punch between seven and ten o’clock of an 
evening. Continuing, the magistrate says : 
‘°Twixt us and you this difference holds, 
That you with strong, defiant will, 
Desire to plough and fight at once. 
It seems to me your meaning is: 
To blend our life and its idea,— 
God’s war with tilling of potatoes 
In oneness finally presented, 
So intimate as when saltpeter 
And coal and sulphur turn to powder. 
(Brand :) That’s it. 
(Magistrate :) Impracticable here, 
Though elsewhere, may be, feasible ;— 
Go thither with your high demands, 
And let us plow our moor and sea. 
(Brand :) Plow first then into deepest ocean 
Your boasting of ancestral glory ; 
No dwarf grows man-tall, though he have 
Goliath for his great-grandsire. 

But the magistrate’s first word remains his last, and when 
Brand declares war on him and all his temporizing methods, 
he asserts that Brand will be the first to fall. 

(Magistrate :) ‘“‘ Brand, hopeless he who fights alone. 
(Brand :) My force is strong; I have the best. 
(Magistrate :) That’s possible ;—but I have most.” 
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In upon Brand’s reflections the doctor soon breaks, to tell 
him that his mother has died, having held fast her possessions 
to the end. The doctor endeavors both to comfort and correct 
Brand. 


(Doctor :) ‘‘ A wholly by-gone age you wish 
In everything to reconstruct. 
You think that law and covenant 
Are still in force for God and men ;— 
But generations change, and ways ; 
No flaming bush can frighten ours, 
Nor old wives’ talk of theft of soul ;— 
Its chief commandment: be humane! 

(Brand :) (ooking up:) Humane! Yes, this unnerving thought 

Is watchword over all the earth. 
With this each bungler covers up 
That ne’er a deed he dares nor wills; 
With this each puny man conceals 
That he will never risk his all ; 
*Neath this is broken easily 


Each wretch’s vow that’s basely rued ;— 
* * * * * x * * * 


Was God humane towards Jesus Christ? 
If your God then had had His way, 
He’d cried for mercy ’neath the cross,— 
Atonement then had simply been 

A diplomatic note from heaven.” 


But now Brand must himself face his law of all or nothing. 
Agnes calls the doctor into the house. On coming out, he 
tells Brand that Alf must die if they remain here. Brand’s 
father-love wells up within him and at first carries away his 
will. He desires to start at once. With tenderness the doctor 
recalls to him the unyielding standard he has set up for others, 
only now to overthrow it for himself. As the doctor deparis, 
Agnes comes out of the door, with her cloak on and the child 
in her arms ready to set out. Brand does not see her. She is 
about to speak, but is struck mute with horror, when she 
notices the expression on his face. In the same moment a 
man comes hurriedly through the garden-gate. The sun is 
setting. 

This man warns Brand against the district-magistrate, who is 
spreading the report that Brand will leave his parish; he can- 
not believe it and his last words are: 
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‘‘ For here I stand a single man 
And say : depart, in case you can ! 
I have a soul as much as any ; 
The Book alone no help affords ; 
It’s you who drew me from the depths,— 
Try if you now dare slip your hold! 
You cannot do it; I hold fast ; 
My soul is lost if breaks that hold !— 
But confident I wait to hear : 
My pastor quits not God and me.” 


As Agnes now tells Brand that she is ready for what a 
mother must and will do, Gerd runs along the road and stops 
at the gate. In her wild imaginings she exults that after 
Brand’s going, all the evil which he has repressed, will break 
out again, and the Devil with his troll-servants will rule un- 
checked. Brand believes her sent of God to show him that 
his duty as pastor is the older and must displace his duty as 
father. He will remain. Agnes obeys, bidding him go the 
way God shows tohim. As the act closes, Agnes lifts Alf 


aloft, and says: 
‘‘ That offer, God, Thou dar’st demand, 
I dare lift up and raise to heaven! 
Life’s horror Thou must lead me through !” 


(She goes into the house.) 
Brand looks fixedly into space, breaks into weeping, clasps his 
hands over his head and sinks upon the steps, crying: 
‘Oh Jesus, Jesus, give me light !” 

The fourth act shows us the parsonage on Christmas Eve. 
There is no light in the room, and Agnes in mourning is sit- 
ting by the window and gazing into the darkness without, 
trying through the falling snow to see the churchyard where 
lies little Alf. Brand enters and conversing with Agnes, lays 
off his wet outer garments. Agnes welcomes him with all the 
intensity of two days’ lonely waiting and brooding over her 
loss. She shrinks from mention of the churchyard, but Brand 
believing that only heroic treatment can cure her, repeats the 
word again and again, although it makes his own brow moist 
with sweat and fills his own eyes with tears. He urges her to 
be strong, that they may stand together and with united 
powers advance step by step. Agnes grants that it is easy to 
stand in the midst of the storm, and to live the life of active 
conflict, but she says: 
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“Think of me, to whom belongs 

But a little narrow work ; 

Think of me; I sit at home, 

Am unable to forget, 

And I do not dare remember ! 
(Brand:) Have you but a little work ? 

Never was it great as now. 

Hear, and I will tell you something 

That has come to me in sorrow. 

Misty often grows my eye, 

Mind and heart grow humble, tender; 

Then I feel, there might be joy 

In ability to weep. 

Agnes,—think, then I see God 

Near as ne’er before I saw Him,— 

Oh, so near it surely seems 

Easy must it be to reach Him. 

Pantingly I long to throw me 

On His breast, a new-found son, 

And to feel the pressure firm 

Of His warm, strong father-arm. 
(Agnes:) Brand—Oh see Him ever so,— 

As the God you can reach unto,— 

More a father, less a sovereign! 
(Brand:) Agnes,—block the way I dare not 

For His own advancing work; 

I must see Him great and strong; 

Heaven-great the age demands, 

Just because itself is little.” 


Continuing, Brand bids her see God as a kind father and bring 
to himself in his striving and suffering, the cheer and refresh- 
ment of God’s love. But Agnes answers: 


‘* Every work, if close we scan it, 
Is too heavy for my strength; 
All the branches of my thinking 
In the one are twined together. 
All is poem-like, unreal. 
Let me weep now, let me mourn, 
Help me thus account to render 
Of myself and of my duty.— 
Brand, last night while you were gone, 
In my room he came to me; 
Health-adorned I saw his cheeks; 
In his little shirt dressed thinly, 
Stumbling on with childish step 
Forward to my bed he came, 
Stretching forth his arms to me, 
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Smiling, calling for his mother,— 
But as if he asked for warmth! 
Yes, I saw it! Oh, I shuddered!— 
(Brand:) Agnes! 
(Agnes:) Yes, the child was cold! 
Ch, he must be so out there 
On that cushion cold of shavings! 
(Brand:) "Neath the snow lies but the corpse; 
Borne to heaven is the child. 
(Agnes:) (shrinking from him :) 
Oh, why tear my wound asunder 
Midway in my woe and terror! 
That which harshly you term corpse, 
Must for me yet be the child. 
* * * * * 
Alf who sleeps beneath the snow, 
Is my Alf up yonder too. 
(Brand:) Many a wound must open bleeding 
To restore you from your sickness.” 


Agnes implores Brand to be patient, mild and gentle, and to 
strengthen her, adding: 
‘*God, as you have made me know Him, 
Is a king within his castle ;— 
How dare I appear before Hira 
With my little mother-sorrow ?” 


While she would by no means turn back to her old life, 
Agnes finds everything about her too large,— except the 
church. This chance thought of Agnes has for Brand all the 
force of an intuition, and since he has heard the same thing 
from many in the parish, he resolves to build a new, large 
church. When Agnes leaves the room, to prepare the Christ- 
mas candles and decorations, that all may be bright and 
cheerful in appearance as it was the year before, and God 
may see here a chastised daughter and son with humbled 
minds, these words are exchanged : 


(Brand :) (embracing her :) 
‘* Your work is, to give forth light ! 
(Agnes :) (smiling sadly :) 
Yours, to build your new church large ;— 
Oh, but finish it ere spring !” : 
; (She goes.) 


Brand’s prayer that God will strengthen Agnes and place 
her burden upon him, is interrupted by knocking on the door 
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and the entrance of the magistrate. He has come to confess 
himself beaten, not because Brand is right, but because he now 
has the most on his side. The magistrate is always with the 
majority, a typical representative of indifferentism ; when the 
majority call white black, he cries “ gray ;” he has good plans 
for making roads, draining swamps and introducing this and 
that branch of industry, so that he may maintain his influence 
and position, but has little care for the moral welfare of his 
district. His aims have united the good of the people as he 
conceives it, with provision for his own numerous family of 
daughters. Now poverty seems to him the great evil of his 
district, and for its abolition he proposes a plan, in which he 
and Brand may, he hopes, sink all their differences : 
‘* A deep-felt want shall be supplied 

By building for the district’s good 

What we may call a poverty-pesthouse; 

Yes, pesthouse I would term it, since 

From guilt's contagion it shall free. 

And then this building I have thought 

United fitly with a prison, 

So that effect with cause be shut 

Behind the selfsame bar and lock, 

With but a wall ’twixt stall and stall. 

And since I am well underway, 

It is my mind to build a wing, 

So that one roof may cover all, 

To use for parties and elections, 

For festivals and graver things, 

With speaker’s desk and room for guests,— 

In short, a neat political hall.” 
Brand suggests with irony that a madhouse might be added, 
and rejects the proposal because he intends himself to employ 
his inheritance from his mother in replacing the small old 
church with one new and large. At first the magistrate will 
not hear of the removal of the old building with its ancient 
memories, but finally comes round to the proposition that he 
and Brand together shall build the new edifice. He cannot 
stop now to discuss the details, for he must attend to a band 
of gypsies recently come into his district, all but two or three 
of whom have been caught. But as he makes ready to go, he 
recalls how Brand is in a way connected with the gypsies. The 
poor cottager’s son whom Brand’s mother had cast off, had 
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fled half-insane to a gypsy-band, taken to himself one of the 
women and so become the father of a half-crazy, half-gypsy 
girl—Gerd. After the magistrate has gone, we hear Brand’s 


thoughts : 


‘“‘Oh, endless wrong I must atone for,— 


The thousand motley threads of fate 
In such confusion are entangled, — 
Guilt’s fruit lies mingled so with guilt, 
The one infecting still the other, 
That he who looks within, sees right 
And grossest wrong becoming one. 

(He goes to the window and looks out long.) 
My little child, a guiltless lamb, 
Was slain for what my mother did ; 
A soul deranged brought word from Him 
Who thrones above the crests of clouds, 
And bade me cast the die of choice ; 
This soul deranged had come to life, 
Because my mother’s soul went wrong. 
The Lord thus uses fruit of guilt 
As food for even-balanced justice ; 
Upon each later generation 


He thus hurls down his visitation. 
(withdrawing in terror from the window.) 


The God of law rules o’er the race ! 
The object sought is even balance. 
Self-sacrifice alone contains 

The power which can lift us higher ; 
But that word men drive out by lies ; 


They shrink in fear from what they know. 
(walking long up and down.) 


To pray? Topray? A word indeed 

That by the lip right smoothly passes,— 

Profusely used among all classes. 

Prayer is for them a random cry 

For mercy to all riddles’ riddle, 

To beg a place upon Christ’s load, 

With both their hands to point on high— 

And stand knee-deep in pools of doubt. 

Oh, if with this the thing were done, 

Then I might dare like all the rest 

To hammer at the door of Him 

Who is so ‘ fearful in His praises’! ’ 
(standing in silent thought.) 

And yet in days when dread was worst, 

In that great fearful hour of grief, 

In which our child his last nap slept, 

When no kiss from his mother’s lips 
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Brought back the smile upon his cheek ;— 
What was it? Did I not pray then? 
Whence came that sweet bewilderment, 
That flood of song, that melody, 

Afar off heard and flying past ?— 

It bore me high and bore me free. 

I prayed? And prayer refreshment brought? 
Within this house I talked with God ? 
And did He hear? And did He look 
Upon my mourning and my tears? 

I know not! All is closed and shut, 
Again has darkness round me fallen,— 
And nowhere, nowhere is there light .. . 


Why, Agnes—in the dark she sees!— 
(He calls in dread.) 


Light, Agnes—light, if light you have! 
(Agnes opens the door and enters with the Christmas candles, whose brightness 
fills the room :) 
(Brand :) Light ! 
(Agnes :) Do you see the Christmas candles ? 
(Brand :) (softly:) Ah! Christmas candles ! 
(Agnes :) (placing them on the table:) Was I long? 
(Brand :) No, no! 
(Agnes :) How bitter cold it is ; 
You must be freezing— 
(Brand :) (with emphasis :) No! 
(Agnes :) (smiling :) How proud ! 
You will. not light or warmth require. 
(She fixes the fire in the stove :) 


(Brand :) (walking back and forth :) 
Hm, will not?” 


Agnes begins to decorate the room and places one candle- 
stick so that its light may shine out through the window to 
Alf. Brand, true to his severe remedy, insists that she shall 
draw the curtains again. Agnes does so in tears, and soon, 
while Brand is inflexibly urging his “all or nothing,” she says 
with profound agitation : 


‘*Now opens, like a vast abyss, 
That Scripture word that ne’er before 
I fully fathomed. 
(Brand :) What is that? 
(Agnes :) Whoever sees Jehovah, dies ! 
(Brand :) (throwing bis arms about her :) 
Oh hide, oh hide! And see Him not ! 
Close tight your eyes, lest-—— 
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(Agnes :) Shall I? 

(Brand :) (releasing her :) No! 
(Agnes :) You suffer, Brand. 

(Brand :) In love for you. 

(Agnes :) But still your love is hard. 

(Brand :) Too hard? 

(Agnes :) Ask not; I follow where you go.” 


When Brand leaves the room, Agnes asks if she may not 
open the curtain just a little, but only to hear his “No!” 
Alone she feels herself bereft of son, of husband, and of God, 
is tempted to let the light shine out for Alf, and finds comfort 
only in the happy memories of the year before. She kneels 
down by a chest of drawers, pulls one out and takes from it 
various things. In the same moment Brand opens the door to 
speak to her, but noticing what she is doing, he checks himself. 
Agnes does not see him, absorbed as she is in thoughts of Alf 
suggested by the baby-clothes before her. In vain is Brand’s 


outery : 
‘‘Spare me, God! I cannot break 


This her final idol-altar ; 
Send another, if ’tis right !” 


For, scarcely are the words out of his mouth, when a sharp 
knock is heard at the entry-door, and as Agnes with a scream 
turns and sees Brand, the door is thrown open and a woman 
with torn attire and a child on her arm, comes hastily in, 
demanding clothes for the little one. She is one of those from 
the gipsy-band, whom the magistrate is hunting. Brand 
insists that Agnes shall give her all of Alf’s clothes. With the 
reluctance of a slow death-struggle, Agnes complies, and the 
woman steps outside to dress her child. Not yet, however, 
has all been given. For Agnes, taking from her bosom a 
little, folded cap, confesses that she had reserved this one thing. 

(Brand :) ‘‘ His cap? 

(Agnes :) Yes, with tears made wet, 

Moistened by his death-sweat cold,— 


Since, preserved upon my heart ! 
(Brand :) Worship still your idols false.” 


And now Agnes yields up this last precious treasure. 
While Brand is gone to hand the cap to the gipsy woman, 
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Agnes stands motionless; gradually the expression in her face 
changes to that of radiant joy, and when Brand returns, she 
flies exultant to meet him, and throws herself upon his neck, 
calling : 
‘“‘T am free, Brand, I am free! 
(Brand :) Agnes ! 
(Agnes :) Past is now the darkness ! 
All the horrors that have weighed 
Like a nightmare on my breast, 
Lie now hurled to the abyss! 
Vict’ry comes when strives the will ! 
Swept away is all the fog, 
Flown afar are all the clouds ; 
Through the night and over death 
Gleam of morning’s dawn I see! 
And again : 
Thank you that my hand you guided, 
Faithfully for me have struggled ; 
Oh, I saw your heart’s quick torture. 
You stand now in vale of choice ; 
Now on you the weight must fall 
Of the choice of ‘all or nothing’! 
(Brand:) Agnes, riddles are your words ;— 
Ended are the pains of conflict ! 
(Agnes :) Think upon that Scripture word : 
He, who sees Jehovah, dies ! 
(Brand:) (shrinking back :) 
Woe is me, what light you kindle !” 


As before when his own law came dimly home to himself, 
Brand rebels at first, but when Agnes shows him plainly that 
he need only bring back to her the baby-clothes, to make her 
as she was before, that if he will and dare do this, she can re- 
main with him, he yields obedience, saying : 


‘*T have here no choice to make. 
(Agnes :) (throwing herself upon his neck :) 
This and all I thank you for! 
Weary steps you, faithful, guided! 
Mists of heaviness are o’er me,— 
Faithful, you will guard my couch. 
(Brand :) Sleep! Your day’s work now is done! 
(Agnes:) Done! The night lamp now is lighted ! 
Vict’ry took my store of strength ; 
Iam weary, I am faint ; 
Easy though is God to praise ! 
Brand, goodnight ! 
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(Brand :) , Goodnight ! 
(Agnes :) Goodnight ! 

Thanking you for all, I’ll sleep. 

(She goes.) 

(Brand :) (pressing his hands to his breast :) 

Soul, be steadfast to the last ! 

Vict’ry means the loss of all. 

All of loss has made thy gain ;— 

Loss alone is owned forever ! 


Between the fourth and fifth acts lies a year and a half. 
The new church has been completed, and is seen adorned in 
the early gray of the morning of its dedication-day. The 
sexton is hanging up garlands outside the church. To him the 
schoolmaster comes up, and in a half-ironical scene between 
them is sketched the situation and the disposition of the people, 
of whom Brand’s uncompromising idealism has tended to make 
empty promisers. They hear some one playing on the organ 
in the church; it is Brand, who the sexton says, has not slept 
that night, and ever since his wife’s death has seemed to be 
consumed by secret grief. Every tone is as if he were weep- 
ing for wife and child, as if they were talking together, one 
comforting, the other suffering. As the sexton and the school- 
master withdraw, the organ peals forth suddenly into a piere- 
ing final discord, and soon after Brand appears. His soliloquy 
is full of discord and doubt; the church is not large as he had 
wished, its walls and vaulted ceiling shut in close-pressing 
about the organ’s tones, like the coffin and the lid about the 
corpse; God seems in anger to reject his prayer; and as he 
notices the festal preparations, he concludes, just before the 
magistrate enters, with these words : 


‘*God, give light,—if not, then hurl me 
Under ground a thousand fathoms ! 
In an hour the celebration ; 

All think only of the pastor ; 

He is named by every lip! 

All their thoughts I apprehend, 

All their words, I feel them burn ; 
Laud and praise are borne bewitched 
Like an ice-stream through my hair ! 
Could I only, could I only 

Cast forgetfulness around me, 

Hide me in a wild beast’s den !” 
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The magistrate, in full uniform and with beaming counte- 
nance arrives now, to congratulate Brand on the completion of 
this great church with its noble style, magnificent proportions, 
and wonderful resonance, and to announce to him besides the 
gift of a silver memorial cup from the district-board, that he is 
to be decorated with the cross of some high order. The two 
men are fully characterized by the following speeches. When 
Brand utters doubt of the real largeness of the church, the 
magistrate says : 


‘* Tt all depends on what folk think. 
It adds not nor detracts a whit 
That kennel-small the church may be, 
If people but unvexed believe 
That it is marvellously large.” 


And Brand goes from the magistrate with the indignant out- 


burst : 

‘* This talk is wholly empty, vain ;— 
I leave you wise as when I came ; 
Of what there lay behind my words, 
No faintest trace you comprehended. 
I did not mean that largeness, which 
In feet and inches can be measured, 
But that which comes in mystic glory 
By turns to chill and fire the soul, 
Which beckons on to dream and linger, 
And lifts one high as starry night, 
Which, which—go from me! I am faint ;— 


Explain, convince, talk to the rest—” 
(He goes up toward the church.) 


To the magistrate departing Brand’s utterances seem very 
confused, while Brand descending again and looking after the 
other, says : 


*¢ Could I but crush him with my heel ! 
Each time I try to lift his sight 
Above low artifice and lie, 
He belches forth his rotten soul, 
Ill-mannered, to my very face !— 

Oh, Agnes, why were you too weak ? 

I’m weary of this empty game, 
Where no one wins, and no one yields— 
Yes, hopeless he who fights alone !” 
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How hopeless, he is to see further from the ensuing conver- 
sation with his immediate ecclesiastical superior, the provost or 
dean, one of the characteristic products of a state-church under 
certain conditions—very little of a pastor, very much of an 
official, shallow and selfish, but able to preach and talk with 
great unction. He comes with worthless congratulations and 
a grave warning, that Brand must now sink his individuality 
in his office, or suffer the consequences. His parting words 
express the essence of his errand and of his character : 


‘‘A man like you must finally 
A better sphere of action find ; 
But if you wish to be content 
In large relations as in small, 
Put on the age’s uniform. 
The corporal with stick in hand 
Before his squad must beat the time ; 
Ideal of leader in our land 
Is now-a-days the corporal. 
As into church squad after squad 
The corporals now lead their men, 
So into paradise the pastors 
Must lead their folk by parishes. 
It’s easy all ; as ground for faith 
You have, of course, authority ; 
And since on learning this is built, 
With blindest trust it can be followed ; 
Then, how the faith shall be presented, 
The law and ritual make plain. 
So now, my brother,—don’t despair ; 
But for reflection use the time ; 
The situation boldly ponder !— 
Within the church I wish to try 
If I can pitch my voice more high ; 
We are not used to resonance,— 
It is a rare thing here-abouts. 
Farewell, farewell; I mean to preach 
Upon the schism of human nature 
And how God’s image is effaced,— 
But now it must be time, I think, 
To take a little food and drink.” 


The dean goes, leaving Brand in thought as if petrified,*but 
he soon rouses into an outburst of despair, ending thus: 


‘*Oh, if but one met me in faith— 
And gave me confidence and peace.” 
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One does come, a pale emaciated figure, dressed in black; it 
is Einar, now a hypocritical, canting pietist, with no interest 
in Brand, Agnes, and the past, except as it all seems to him to 
have been the Lord’s means of making him holy. So in 
passing on, he says: 

‘*On me adheres no spot, not one ; 
Well-washed am I in bath of faith ; 
And off is every dirt-splash rubbed 
Upon that washboard,—holiness ; 
My Adam’s apron I have made 
With batlet of revival, clean ; 
And surplice-white I now appear, 
Because I’ve used that soap-lye, prayer. 
(Brand :) Fy! 
(Einar :) Fy again! Here sulphur smells, 
And gleams I see of Satan’s horns. 
I am a grain of heaven’s wheat,— 
You—chaff upon the judgment-scoop.” 


As he goes, Brand looks after Einar awhile; suddenly his 
eyes brighten and he bursts out: 


‘‘That’s the man, whom I have needed! 
Now my fetters all are shattered ; 
My own flag shall wave about me, 
Even though not one will follow !” 


And now when the people, impatient to see Brand, stream 
in toward the church, throwing the procession into disorder, 
he speaks to them such words of bitter reproof and of sweet, 
persuasive invitation, that almost all of them flock about him 


ready to follow, and then: 


(A thousand voices :) ‘‘ Light is kindled where was darkness ;— 


One is: live and worship God ! 
* * ok * * * * 


(Brand :) Far from here! Not here is God,— 
Cannot be among such folk ; 


Free and fair his kingdom is. 
(He locks the church-door and takes the keys.) 


Here I am no longer pastor. 
I recall the gift intended ;— 
None shall from my hand receive 
For your festival the keys! 
: (He throws them out into the river.) 
Thralls of earth, if in you will, 
Creep in through the cellar’s hole ; 
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Bend your supple backs, and crawl ; 
Let your sighs in damps and darkness 
Venom-laden graze the earth,—- 
Impotent, consumptive gasps. 
(Magistrate :) (aside, relieved :) 
Ha, there went his knighthood’s order ! 
(Dean :) (likewise :) Now he never can be bishop ! 
(Brand :) Come, you young,—you strong ones, come ; 
Breath of life shall from you blow 
All this dismal corner’s dust. 
Follow my triumphal march ! 
Sometime surely you must waken ; 
Sometime surely be ennobled, 
Breaking peace with compromise ;— 
Out of all your paltry needs ; 
Out of all your muddled halfness ;— 
War declare for life or death ! 
* * # * * * % * 
O’er the high moor’s frozen billows! 
Through the country we will journey, 
Loose all soul-destroving snares, 
Caught in which our folk are sitting,— 
Purify them, raise them, free them,— 
Crush out all remaining dullness, 
Will be men and will be priests, 
Stamp anew God’s impress worn, 


Make the land one vaulted temple ! 
(The crowd gather about Brand, who is raised up on the shoulders of a few.) 


(Many voices :) Great the time is! Visions great 
Lighten through the brighter days!” 


The multitude streams up through the valley ; but few remain 
behind. After a little the magistrate and the dean follow. 

The next scene is far up on the mountains with rain. 
Fatigue and hunger, wet and cold are wearing upon the crowd 
whom we see with Brand, toiling upwards. He can now give 
them no satisfactory answers to their petulant inquiries about 
the length of the way, the duration of the struggle and the 


prize of victory, and so the dean and the magistrate find it 


very easy to persuade them to return, when the former prom 
ises forgiveness, and the latter falsely alleges that an enormous 
school of fish is making into the fjord below. The fickle mul- 
titude drive Brand with stones into the wilderness and then 
descend. 
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The rest of the act takes us still farther up on the wide 
mountain wastes. An increasing storm is driving the heavy 
clouds over the snow-fields; black masses and peaks of rock 
are seen at intervals, and then are veiled again by the fog. 
Brand comes bruised and bleeding, and ends thus a long 
soliloquy : 

‘*Ts that image lost, effaced, 


In which soul of man was made? 
Is our origin forgotten ? 
a . (Listening.) 
Ha, there’s singing mid the storm ! 
(Chorus of the invisible ones :) 
Never like Him thou becomest,— 
For in flesh thou hast been made ; 
Do His work now, or deceive Him 
Equally wilt thou be lost ! 


Worm, thou ne’er becomest like Him,— 
Death’s full beaker thou hast drained ; 
Follow Him now or deceive Him, 
Equally thy deed ’s condemned ! 


Dreamer, ne’er becom’st thou like Him, 
Thou hast lost thy heritage ; 

Rich He grows not by thy off’rings, 
For thy earth-life thou art made !” 


While now these floods of doubt as to whether his life-motto 
has not after all been wrong, pour down upon him and his 
thoughts turn with longing to Agnes and Alf, a bright spot 
vpens in the fog, in which stands, in appearance—Agnes. This 
apparition—for Brand the tempter in the wilderness, the spirit 
of compromise,—endeavors to tempt him to renounce finally 
his “all or nothing.” He is firm, the apparition suddenly dis- 
appears in the fog with a piercing cry, as of one in flight, and 
now Gerd appears with a rifle loaded with a silver ball in 
order to kill the hawk in which her fancies see the Evil One. 
She finds Brand lame, bruised, with bleeding temples, and 
misled by her insane imaginings, she thinks him to be Christ 
and so addresses him, ready to fall at his feet and pray. This 
immediate comparison to the meek and loving Saviour, breaks 
Brand’s obstinate mind and softens his heart. The clouds lift, 
and finding himself at the entrance to Gerd’s Ice Church, he 
exclaims : 
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‘¢ Forth from here a thousand miles ! 
Oh, how fervent is my longing 
Now for light and sun and mildness, 
Peace, with all its churchlike stillness, 


And the summer-realme of life ! 
(bursting into tears.) 
Jesus, I have called Thy name ; 


Never hast Thou me embraced ; 

Let me of Thy saving garment, 

Moistened with atoning blood, 

Grasp now but the outmost corner ! 
(Gerd :) * * * * * * 

Man, why wept you ne’er before? 
(Brand :) (radiant and as if made young again :) 

Frostway bears through law and further,— 

Then—the summer-sun down-shining ! 

Till to-day was need to be 

Tablet on which God can write ;— 

From to-day my life shall glide 

Like a poem rich and warm. 

I can weep, the crust is broken, 

I can kneel,—and I can pray.” 


Brand now falls upon his knees, and Gerd, moved by his tears 
and his tone of love, takes courage to slay the Evil One; she 
shoots at the hawk. The shot brings the Ice Church with 
the snow above it down upon them. Brand cries, facing the 
descending masses : 

‘* Answer, God, in jaws of death ;— 


For salvation counts no whit, 
Of man’s will the quantum satis ? 


As the avalanche buries him and Gerd, a voice rings out 
through the thunderous crash : 


‘He is Deus caritatis !” 


ARTHUR H. PALMER. 
Adelbert College. 
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Articte IV.—THOUGHTS ABOUT PROTECTION AND 
CENTRALIZATION. 


Tue word “ protection,” as used by publicists now-a-days, 
means the protection of American manufacturing interests 
against foreign competition. It does not include the pro- 
tecting of agricultural interests; nor the protecting of physical, 
intellectual, social, or spiritual interests. In the minds of 
protectionists these latter interests are apparently of insuffi- 
cient importance to be regarded as factors in the country’s 
welfare. Or it may be that they are not elements in their 
political economies. An Article in the July number of the 
“ North American Review,” signed Andrew Carnegie, pre- 
sents the principles, the plans, the expectations, the hopes, and 
the ultimate possibilities of protection, so clearly, so frankly, 
and so fully, that all can understand the proposed future, and 
all can see that the present is the result of forces which are 
working out that future. For thirty years these forces have 
prevailed. The time must be near at hand when their victory 
will be complete, or when some majestic popular revolution , 
will destroy them utterly, and overthrow their nearly finished 
work. The singular frankness of the writer must proceed 
from conviction; his boldness of utterance, from consciousness 
of adequate support. The w/tima thule of protection, as he 
announces and predicts it, he puts into words Gladstone is 
reported to have used of the United States: “A world, and 
not a very little world.” The condition to which protection is 
leading this “little world” is commercial isolation; and the 
writer rejoices that the signs of the times show this isolation 
to be near at hand. The time is coming, under protection, 
when importing and exporting will cease ; when home demand 
and home supply will balance; when there will be no surplus 
of produce to export; no demand for imports either raw or 
manufactured. How the desired equilibrium is to be pre 
served when once reached, the writer does not show; but he 
rejoices in its approach, and rejoices with words which are 
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not only his words, but the words of the class to which he 
belongs. 

“The control of our own home market,” as he puts it, is the 
complete victory which is about to crown the efforts of pro- 
tection. 

So far the easy-going American, though in theory he must 
accept commercial isolation as the logical terminus of protec- 
tion, has regarded the condition as practically impossible; or 
as so very far off that its consideration might well be be- 
queathed to future generations. But if to-day but three per 
cent. of the products of the United States are exported ; and 
if the entire foreign commerce of the country is decreasing at 
the rate of one hundred millions a year; then, if present 
forces be not arrested, how long will it be before Mr. Carnegie 
and his fellow protectionists are congratulating themselves on 
the completed triumph of their policy? Are we not already 
in the penumbra of commercial eclipse? Is it not therefore 
the right and the duty of living citizens to consider what may 
be some of the effects of commercial isolation on the country ¢ 

Commercial relations are the basis of all peaceful relations. 
This has been law since the beginnings of history; since the 
Pheenicians first set sail from the harbor of Tyre. War may 
carry civilization and open new sources of intercourse; war is 
exceptional, peace is normal. A nation which withdraws itself 
from commercial relations with other nations withdraws itself 
from the brotherhood of nations and from the brotherhood of 
mankind; from the affections, sympathies, mutual interests, 
aims, and hopes which make one people, under one God, of 
all the inhabitants of the earth, whose chief end under His 
command is to help one another in the pursuit of happiness 
and in the development of civilization and benevolence. This 
is not preaching, but a statement of the economic fact that 
unless a nation, or an individual, be placed in a position for 
the full and free exercise of the highest, noblest, and best 
faculties, accumulations of wealth will not suffice for moral 
health, nor for intellectual happiness. The earth and the full- 
ness thereof are the only limits man may set to his practical 
activities. Isolation begets narrow-mindedness and conceit in a 
nation, precisely as it begets the same qualities in individuals. 
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If a people be confined to the consideration of their own laws, 
their own customs, and their own notions, they will soon 
regard them as the sole existing. The congress of the United 
States is to-day engaged in the task of substituting one of its 
resolutions for a fundamental principle of international law, 
International law is the modern protest against medieval 
lawlessness and barbarity. As yet but few of its ideas have 
been formulated and accepted; and there is no more blessed 
human duty than to fortify these few and to increase their 
number. Of the few, no one, so far, is more generally 
accepted than the one limiting the jurisdiction of States over 
the waters which line their coasts. This country is presenting 
to-day the sad spectacle of an endeavor to overthrow this law 
and to substitute in its stead the purchased medieval claims of 
a semi-barbarous people ; and that, too, in favor of a monopoly 
created in defiance of the Constitution. Is this picture not 
vivid enough to expose the dangers of isolation / 

Commercial relations cannot be considered apart from other 
relations in devising schemes for the welfare of States ; still, 
for the time, let human aspects be veiled and only commercial 
phases be viewed. 

The termination of foreign commerce will cause radical 
redistribution of values, and necessitate new sources of revenue, 
Changes are taking place and their direction is evident. The 
tendency is seen in the decrease in importance of sea-board 
cities in comparison with the increase in population and 
wealth of internal points of distribution. When the census is 
complete, the vast alterations of the last ten years will be 
apparent, and the causes evident. Eastern cities, to hold their 
own, must gain in manufacturing power the equivalent of 
loss in commercial power. Their efforts are strenuous but 
vain. The West has the raw material at its door. The 
East is handicapped by cost of transportation. With ports 
wide open to the importation of raw material, the manufac- 
tories of the East could meet the competition. Dependence 
upon the South and West for materials means certain termin- 
ation of eastern manufacturing activity and of eastern financial 
supremacy. Deprive Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore of foreign commerce and of home manufactories; 
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and how long will it be before grass is growing in Washington 
street, Broadway, Chestnut street, and Charles street? Will 
the East submit to being impoverished? Will the country at 
large accept the dictation of protected centers? If the United 
States offer nothing but “cash,” and that only to a favored 
few, will the many deem the Union worth preserving? In 
the civil war there was but one real issue—slavery. If war 
come again each congeries of States will have its issue. To 
keep States together under the banner of protection will 
require an imperial force autocratically administered. 

Mining companies, manufacturing companies, and transpor- 
tation companies are the three potential factors of protection. 
The three are bound up with, and depend upon, one another. 
Without coal and metal, factories would close; without manu- 
factures to transport, railroads would have little else to carry. 
The stockholders in one company are the stockholders in the 
others. The companies differ in name to comply with 
statutes, but they are one in interest and in management. In 
the presence of these colossal powers which own the country 
from one end to the other, the individual is lost. Only by 
their permission and in their interest can he appear in mart, 
forum, or hall of legislation. 

With the cessation of foreign commerce, the trunk lines 
running into sea-board cities would go into bankruptcy and the 
millions of trust and other funds invested in their obligations 
would be lost. Be sure this will not take place till the ‘ Pro- 
tection Barons,” as they are called, have disposed of their 
holdings and have placed the product where they propose 
locating centers of distribution. If you wish to preserve the 
savings of a life of toil, flatter them, bow low before them, 
tickle their vanity, till they impart some one of their secret 
purposes. More valuable this than years of study of the laws 
of trade, or of the so-called principles of finance. Wall street 
brokers have long since given up inquiring into the intrinsic 
value of securities. They use their wits to find out whether 
the “barons” are selling or buying. This may be the easiest 
country in which to make a fortune ; it is certainly the hardest 
country in which to keep one. The man who has inherited a 
fortune, or who by years of work and saving has accumulated 
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one, will soon find his securities dwindling in value for 
unknown reasons, and himself forced to take his diminished 
capital back into the maelstrom of business to save it from 
total wreck. There is no space in these United States for the 
modest capitalist who would devote age and leisure to art, to 
science, or to any unproductive investigations. That it is 
easier to make money than to keep it is so often heard that the 
saying may be taken as descriptive of the financial condition 
of the country. Even real property has no permanent value 
amid the contending forces of protected financial masses. 


The vast and increasing expenses of the protected nation 
will have to be met by the imposition of new and enormous 
internal taxes. As the “ Protection Barons” control national 
and State legislation, these taxes will be laid where they will 
hurt the barons the least and the people the most. So the pro- 
cess of the rich becoming richer and the poor becoming poorer 
will be extended and amplified. It is not a far-away future 
that is being considered but an impending present. Internal 
taxation presents some relieving notions. What a notion is 
one of them for the contemplation of the descendants of the 
Puritans ! 

Where protection is perfected, internal taxation is as neces- 
sary as where trade is free. Of internal taxes, the easiest to 
impose and the easiest to raise are taxes on wines, spirits, malt 
liquors, and tobacco. Of the internal revenues of Great 
Britain, nearly one-half are paid by the bibulous and the 
smokers. The victuallers, as they are called, that is the 
importers, manufacturers, and sellers of wines, spirits, tobacco, 
ete., constitute the most powerful political body in England. 
Neither tory nor liberal dare offend them. No party in 
power has presumed to close the Sunday dram-shop. The 
Prince of Wales must attend the victuallers’ annual banquet. 
The protection barons may be forced to copy England in the 
matter of internal taxes. Thus the people may find in ruma 
power to set over against the power of protection. A glorious 
future for a God-serving country! The English victuallers 
are not ambitious. They will not refuse the titles Her 
Majesty may confer, but politics do not attract them. The 
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consciousness of their power is sufficient. They exercise it 
latently. They ask to be let alone and their request is granted ; 
for at will they could unseat any ministry of Her Majesty’s 
creating. May our victuallers be more active; for on their 
activities may depend the preservation of our few remaining 
liberties. 

The revenues of the United States are about four hundred 
millions. The expenses under protection are increasing and 
soon will be six hundred millions. To raise this sum every 
imaginable tax will be necessary. The tax gatherers will cover 
the face of the earth like locusts. Nor can the custom force 
be lessened; for every yard of landing place will have to be 
guarded against smuggling. Every incoming passenger will 
be searched to the skin. What a charming country it will be 
to live in! 

The question will be asked, “Is there no other power but 
the rum power to oppose to protection?’ In England there 
are several powers which by their counterbalancing preserve 
the common people in reasonable comfort. The power of 
the crown is the highest and the one which appeals the 
most strongly to the sentiments and affections of the people. 
Then come in order the power of the landed aristocracy, the 
power of the established church, the power of the army and 
navy, and the power of learning. Though the rum and the 
money power are superior in actual potency, they respect the 
other powers and show them a deference which has effect. 

The further question will be asked: “If virtue, honor, and 
patriotism no longer subsist in the United States but as ‘ cash’ 
permits their expression, why should not all the English divis- 
ions be introduced to counteract the pernicious supremacy of 
‘protected cash? Is personal liberty less secure in Great 
Britain than in the United States; is justice more expensive ; 
are laws less impartially administered ; is legislation more venal ; 
are property safeguards less strong? Can any form of govern- 
ment be worse than a plutocracy? Would one not rather 
submit himself to an English aristocracy ; a German military 
despotism, or even a Russian autocracy ? Is living less pleasant 
anywhere to-day than in the United States? Englishmen are 
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leaving us and hurrying back to their May poles; Germans to 
their beer and their music ; the French to their cafés.” 

The “ North American” writer combats the notion of mo- 
nopoly by stating that the shares of all American manufactur. 
ing and transporting companies can be bought in open market, 
Very true. But in what State of the Union are manufacturing, 
or transporting companies compelled by law to publish such 
reports of their condition and operations that the individual, 
however wise he be, however exhaustive his study of published 
reports, can invest with assurance of safety? Buying stocks on 
public information is putting one’s money into a lottery. Can 
the condition of a manufacturing company located in one’s own 
town be ascertained unless one be “in” with the directors? 
Does a week pass that a railroad, whose published returns made 
in strict accordance with statutes show wonderful gains, does 
not go into liquidation? How many firms of bankers and 
brokers are there in the country who would deem it their duty 
to expose schemes of rascality by which they are profiting! 
How flimsy the demarcation between the term “legitimate 
business’ as used in Wall street, and the good, strong, Saxon 
word “thief!” Is there a city in the United States to-day 
where money does nut outrank manhood ¢ 

One point the writer does not consider. He does not state 
how the stupendous profits of manufacturing in the United 
States are to be secured to American citizens. What is to 
prevent richer countries from going into the business? If 
they cannot sell us their manufactured articles, what is to pre- 
vent them from transplanting their “ plants ”’—I believe that is 
the word—to this side of the water, and snatching away the 
rewards of protection from under our very noses? How long 
has Carnegie himself been a citizen? Does a day pass with- 
out an English syndicate buying something? If we are to be 
reduced to the condition of serfs should not the “ protection 
barons” at least give us masters of our own blood ? 

Where there is concentration of power and of wealth re- 
publics cannot endure. All history is in evidence. Czesar and 
Brutus were the richest citizens of Rome and rival note-shavers. 
Distribution of wealth is essential to the continuance of 4 
republican form of government. A republic demands a polit- 
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ical economy which will keep up a perpetual redistribution of 
values. The United States is reaching that condition of un- 
evenly distributed wealth which is the certain precursor of 
change in the form of government. The republics of South 
America are too poor to support royalty. The French republic 
is a passing fancy. 

Another of Carnegie’s points is that the increase of wealth 
in the United States does not depend on foreign increment but 
results from internal improvement. He cites figures to show 
that foreign commerce only adds one-tenth to the estimated 
yearly increase in wealth of the nation. The factor of immigra- 
tion he most singularly omits from his calculation. Economists 
estimate that each immigrant, apart from his possessions, adds 
a thousand dollars to the wealth of the country. Though im- 
migration under protection is naturally decreasing, there are still 
about five hundred thousand persons coming every year to this 
country in the hope of a happier life and of an easier living. 
If it be conceded that each has but ten dollars in his pocket, 
or the equivalent in tools, utensils, or furniture, this sum mul- 
tiplied by the number arriving and the result multiplied by the 
economic value of each will give a total well worthy of con- 
sideration. The effect of protection in lessening immigration 
is evident. The best immigrants, and the major part, are at- 
tracted to this country by the hope of the possession, the fruits, 
the enjoyment, and the dignity of landed proprietorship—the 
one hope they cannot have at home. Protection is depopu- 
lating eastern farms and is covering western farms with mort- 
gages. The only profitable cereal cultivation to-day requires 
syndicates, large capital, huge agricultural machinery, and the 
favor, or control, of a transportation company; in fact appli- 
ances similar to those of a factory which deprive the laborer of 
individuality and self-respect and reduce him to the condition 
of an animated bit of mechanism. Instead of the freeman of 
fifty years ago, over.ooking his own acres, rejoicing with 
thanksgiving, glorying in his independence, the farmer of to- 
day is number so-and-so in a gang. 

Mr. Carnegie asks for signs. What he asks is the sign 
when any particular industry has had all the protection it 
needs? As if any industry would ever acknowledge that its 
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greed had been fully satisfied! He does not ask fora sign 
that the country at large is being injured by protection ; yet 
that sign is most evident. In legislation is the sign conspic- 
uous. When the greater part of legislators’ time is taken up 
with matters affecting individual values, then the republic is in 
danger. When an individual, or a body of individuals, can 
make himself, or themselves, richer by legislation, and legisla- 
tors are helping him, or them, to do it; then ring out the 
alarm. Then let freemen hasten together, as when the belfries 
of Brugges and Ghent rang out their warning clarions! In 
republics, legislation should be general. If individual, it 
should be to give individuals powers which cannot be ex- 
ercised generally and which must be exercised for the gen- 
eral good. The condition of the country is sad enough to 
the lovers of republicanism and of free institutions. How 
many important matters come up year by year before Congress 
which have not for their immediate object the enriching of 
classes at the expense of the masses, or the retention of power 
by the few over the many? There is apparently a parity of 
venality between the two great political parties. Legislators 
can be no better than the people they represent. If Congress 
be corrupt, it is because legislators are elected for purposes of 
corruption and because votes are recognized in communities as 
merchandisable articles. A people is to be judged by the 
character and acts of its representatives. If representatives 
are corrupt, it is because Mammon has its altar at every country 
cross-road. 

Every corporation that can afford it employs a lobby. The 
existence of a lobby indicates the intention to corrupt and pre- 
supposes corruptable legislators. If legislators need informa- 
tion they should be informed publicly and openly. A lobby is 
sly and furtive. It does its work in secret and at night. Its 
object is to find out, and to tempt, the impecunious, and to 
turn legislation from public good to private gain. Yet so dull 
and heavy has become the public conscience that no scorn is 
excited by the presence of professional bribers swarming the 
corridors of legislation. If lobbyists are necessary they 
should carry placards giving name and residence and should 
wear conspicuously their masters’ collars. 
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The preservation of a fine sense of personal honor has be- 
come as difficult in private business as in public affairs. Even 
one’s bookseller now-a-days has two prices for the books on his 
shelves ; one price for the unsuspecting, ignorant, and confid- 
ing stranger ; another for the purchaser who understands the 
prevailing system of commissions, rebates, etc. Can a mer- 
chant sell to a corporation now-a-days without in some way 
putting into play with the purchasing agent this same system 
of commissions and rebates? What is the intrinsic difference 
between an agent’s accepting for himself, individually, a rebate 
of ten cents a ton on a hundred thousand tons of coal and his 
stealing ten thousand dollars of the company’s cash? Is not 
the merchant who offers the rebate as guilty as the agent who 
accepts it. Oan the plea of “necessity” be accepted? If a 
corporation pay ten cents a ton more for its coal than the coal 
is worth the extra cost must be charged off on the public. 
Thus it is that the public is being robbed to enrich rascals. 
Every rascality from top to bottom, from the stealing of a 
railroad to the over-charge on a ton of coal, must be paid for 
by the public. Can a man preserve his private and individual 
honesty who permits such practices on the part of his subor- 
dinates? Can a man be successful in business to-day who does 
not both recognize and practice them ? 

The public conscience recognizes a difference between stealing 
from an individual and stealing from the United States, States, 
and corporations. If United States contractors skillfully avoid 
obligations, if importers elude payment of legal duties, they 
will be admired by emulous associates. If a dude “ pass” his 
English togs he will be the hero of his coterie. Call him a 
smuggler to his face, and he will be as mad as if he really were 
not one. Are the American people forgetting that consciences 
can be corrupted; the sense of right and wrong impaired ? 

It is virtually impossible to convict aldermen of giving away 
valuable franchises and of receiving bribes for their services 
in the transaction. Though the proof be perfect, juries will 
not accept it as evidence. Can a poor man have his wrongs 
redressed in a court of justice? Is there any limit to the delay 
and subtleties cash can operate to defeat justice? Has the 
private individual stock- or bond-holder in a corporation any 
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rights which it will pay to enforce? Cash, cash, cash! Its 
sound reverberates from the domes of capitols; rings from 
steeples ; fills banks and market places with its din. It whispers 
in court and mutters in closets. It is adored by the seaside 
and is worshipped amid hill tops—Is the picture overdrawn ? 
What is the remedy ? 

The remedy is as simple as it is for a man to turn from the 
error of his ways—and as difficult. If the majority of the 
people of the United States be still upright and virtuous, they 
can effect a change; for the power is still in their hands, 
Votes cannot be forced. Voters cannot be bribed against their 
will. If every honest citizen will put his honest citizenship 
into active politics the change can be made. No citizen can 
delegate the performance of his individual duty to his neigh- 
bor. Sense of personal responsibility must be revived. Time, 
ease, and comfort must be sacrificed whenever necessary. The 
citizen must be willing to fight the very worst manifestations 
of political degradation. The fight means personal contact; 
as personal as the contact of the physician with a patient. If 
money is to be relegated to its subordinate and proper position 
in national and State councils, and if the higher and nobler 
interests of a republic are to be advanced, all the ways of 
thinking and acting which have characterized the country for 
a score of years must be forsaken. Is such a mental revolu- 
tion possible? Can a people of their own accord turn from an 
idol which for thirty years they have worshipped as the chil- 
dren of Israel worshipped the Golden calf? Are minds 
saturated with notions of gain capable of self-purification ! 
Gigantic fortunes are made as mushrooms make themselves of 
amorning. Producing causes are so obscure that each one 
waits as with a lottery ticket hoping his turn may come next. 
Industry, energy, and honesty are no longer certain factors and 
are despised. . It seems as if the demons of evil must be 
evoked to save from poverty. Only the unlucky and the 
envious preach frugality. Can communities in which such 
notions have so long prevailed reclothe themselves with virtue? 
History shows no example of successful national repentance. 

If the moralist can only help faintly and incidentally, can 
the statesman, or the jurist, inaugurate the beneficent revolu- 
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tion? Can he indicate the direction in which energies may be 
turned to give effect to good intentions # 

So far the question has been considered from the point of 
view of the individual, let it now be considered from the point 
of view of the Constitution. 

The Constitution of the United States is a short document. 
It can be read through in an hour and the amendments in half 
an hour. To read and understand the principal judicial de- 
cisions made under the Constitution and the important inter- 
pretations which have been put on its clauses would require 
time and the exercise of legal apprehension ; but no more time 
than the subject deserves, no more legal apprehension than is 
ordinary. The Constitution belongs to the people who made 
it. Every citizen who can read should read it. The opinion 
of a casual reader may be as sound as that of a constitutional 
lawyer whose opinion may be based on a retainer, or be the 
result of fixed method of thinking. Nor to judge by expe- 
rience are the decisions of the Supreme Court Justices infalli- 
ble. When politics are in question, the Justices are as sharply 
divided on political lines as the loiterers about a country store. 
Nor must it be forgotten that on one memorable occasion the 
number of Justices was increased for the purpose of reversing 
a decision. 

One point is very evident. The Constitution has generally 
been interpreted against the people and in favor of the docu- 
ment; when, if the idea of State sovereignty and of the 
sovereignty of the people be not an antiquated myth, and the 
tenth amendment be still valid, interpretations and decisions 
should have been the other way. It is a fundamental principle 
of all grants by sovereigns that the grants are to be construed 
in favor of the sovereign and against the grantee. The United 
States should exercise no power which has not been clearly, 
distinctly, and unmistakably conferred. Where there is doubt 
that doubt should be in favor of the creating people, and not 
in favor of the created thing. The plea always advanced in 
excuse is that the people by the Constitution intended to create 
anew nation and to endow it with all the rights and powers 
necessary and pertinent to national existence, and that the 
clauses of the Constitution should be so construed as to assist 
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this intent. The document, accordingly, has been most liber- 
ally interpretated. Especially since 1860, when the United 
States entered upon a fight for its existence, and the States 
which supported the Union willingly surrendered every power 
of which the exercise was deemed necessary for its preservation, 
Since the war these powers have been retained and not rele- 
gated. If they were relegated would not many abuses of the 
present day disappear ? 

A few instances will suffice to explain. 

The eighth section of the Constitution conveys to Congress 
the following powers: “To lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises; to pay the debts, and provide for the 
common defence and welfare of the United States; to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States; to coin money, reg- 
ulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures.” 

These are the only financial provisions of the Constitution. 
If our forefathers proposed fixing the value of foreign coin 
they did not propose any greater financial absurdity than 
many propounded by their successors. 

Under these financial clauses of the Constitution what has 
not been done? A national banking system has been created. 
State banks have been virtually suppressed by imposing a pro- 
hibitory tax on their circulation. The control of their 
financial systems has been taken away from the several States, 
and there has been built up at Washington the most gigantic, 
the most absolute, the most despotic, and the most dangerous 
financial system the world has ever experienced. The power 
of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States reaches to 
the pocket of every citizen of the United States. At any 
time, or place, he can create a panic in the money market, or 
foment speculation by out-flooding of currency. Every busi- 
ness must wait on his decisions; must discount, or anticipate 
his acts. Sound commercial and financial principles are of 
little value in comparison with a knowledge of his will, or a 
hint of his intent. Every business man in the country will 
testify to the truth of this statement. With such power 
accumulated at Washington; the treasury within sight of the 
capitol; the life of the one throbbing the pulses of the other, 
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how can legislation occupy itself with anything but values? 
The vast force must be propitiated ; constituents must be saved 
from its ravages; must have their share of its gifts. 

The new silver bill which has just become a law presents 
the evils of the present tendency of unconstitutional and 
destructive legislation so simply and so clearly that all can see 
and understand. The bill, divested of technicalities, stripped 
of useiess and misleading verbiage, compels the Secretary of 
the Treasury to buy of the “Silver Kings,” as they are called, 
so much of the surplus of their mines as they may offer, to the 
extent of 4,500,000 ounces a month. Or, in other words, 
$4,500,000, in round numbers, of the people’s money are to be 
paid over to the “Silver Kings” every month for their indi- 
vidual enrichment, and for absolutely nothing else. No other 
construction can be put on the law; no other view of it is pos- 
sible. That the bill is in flagrant violation of the Constitution, 
that it is opposed to all notions and laws of sound finance and 
of rational political economy, must be perfectly evident to its 
partisans, to the members of congress who supported it and to 
the president who signed it. That all these men are fools can- 
not be conceded. The bill has been passed for the purpose of 
enriching all concerned in its passage. Any one who has not 
received his price in cash expects to receive it hereafter in 
favors from the “Silver Kings;” or it may be that he has 
aided and abetted through fear of their power. In such a 
transaction no other motives are inferrable. 

Apart from the unconstitutionality of the law, consider its 
effect. Ifa merchant have his capital in goods which he can 
neither carry nor sell he will certainly become bankrupt. If 
he can force a party to take his unsaleable goods off his hands 
that party’s available capital will be reduced to the extent of 
the value of the goods. If many merchants can use the same 
force it can only be a question of time when all the forced 
party’s available capital will be tied up and he himself forced 
to bankruptcy. If the silver men can force their surplus upon | 
the United States what is to prevent the copper men, the tin 
men, the iron and the coal men from doing the same thing ? 
Have not all these things the same right to be “ protected ?” 
A people who will remain passive at the passage of such an 
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atrocity as the silver bill may be depended upon to remain 
passive under any legislation whatsoever. They have ceased 
to be capable or worthy of self-government. The march 
towards national bankruptcy has commenced ; is well under 
way. The past has fixed the direction, the present shows no 
intention of deviation from the chosen route. The conspira- 
tors know full well what is in store for the country. They 
propose saving themselves and their spoils before the crash. 

Is there any way in which the march can be arrested? Any 
process by which the concentration of values and of financial 
power at Washington can be arrested and a process of redis- 
tribution can be inaugurated? Most certainly. The ma- 
chinery is still in order; the people may still operate it. But 
where the kindling of patriotism, where the fire of self-sacri- 
fice? If every law conveying powers not strictly conveyed by 
the Constitution could be repealed the danger would pass, 
As a first step in the process of redistribution let the prohibi- 
tory tax on the circulation of state banks be repealed. This 
measure alone would be potent. The act was passed to float 
United States bonds by compelling State banks to reorganize 
as national banks with a proper supply of United States bonds 
as a basis for their circulation. Its repeal would enable 
national banks to resume their former condition. It would 
not compel them. Local and State interests would then have 
fair play against general and national interests. The revival 
of State banks would recreate State financial centers and State 
financial systems, and thus check the centralization at Wash- 
ington. The people would be able to choose between the two 
systems and not be forced as they are now to the one system. 
If the people prefer State finances with all their alleged in- 
conveniences to concentrated Washington finances, they are 
entitled to the choice. The inconveniences are more imag- 
inary than real. Liberty has inconveniences. In Europe, 
within an area no greater than the area of the United States, 
there are half a dozen financial centers, and half a dozen sys- 
tems of coinage, yet the traveler passes from one country to 
another without inconvenience. The merchant buys and sells 
in all of them without great increase of book-keeping. A sin- 
gle system is not sufficient for so large and so rich a country as 
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the United States. There can be no natural equality of values 
between New York and San Francisco. 


The Constitution may be regarded as a charter in that it 
created a new union; it may be regarded as a grant in that it 
invested the created union with specific powers. Is it not odd 
that the interpretation of the instrument should have been 
lodged with the salaried legal advisors of the grantee, who 
hold court in the bit of territory which the grantee may call its 
own; a bit, by the by, which saves the grantee, as the Vatican 
saves the Pope, from a mere technical and documentary exist- 
ence? Why should not the legal advisors of the grantors take 
part in the discussions and give equal judgment! Who ever 
heard of a grantee having exclusive power to interpret a grant 
to serve his interests? Let not oratorical glamor bewilder, but 
view the Constitution with the eye of common sense. The 
compilers of the Constitution were men, not prophetic seers. 
They compromised with their present, and looked no further 
ahead than wise men can look to-day. It is the fashion to 
extol the Constitution as if it were an inspired document. 
This praise comes invariably from those who would violate its 
spirit by distorting its letter; who attach hidden meanings to 
its simple prescripts; who find vast powers where none were 
delegated, and who discover in methods employed for over- 
coming existing difficulties unbounded provisions for new 


emergencies. 


Another instance: The United States presents the most 
extraordinary spectacle of a country in which the increments 
of wealth, incident to the most prodigious growth and devel- 
opment history has every witnessed, are being poured into the 
coffers of individuals. You can count on your fingers the 
names of the railroad magnates who control the routes into the 
western territories; who can turn immigration as they please, 
pouring it in directions of personal profit, stemming it and 
damming it at will. 

Here again appeal is made to the Constitution, as if its com- 
pilers intended preparing the way for such vast and hurtful 
monopolies. The clause to which appeal is made is the third 
clause of the eighth section of the first Article, giving Con- 
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gress power to “regulate commerce among the several States.” 
This section and the first two sections of the fourth section are 
all the Constitution contains on the subject of interstate rela. 
tions. These sections, as most clearly appears to any reader of 
the history of the Constitution, were intended to stop the levy. 
ing of taxes by one State on the commerce of another, and to 
render the recurrence impossible. This and nothing more was 
the intent of the compilers of the Constitution. 

The first two sections of the fourth Article have been 
expanded by unwarranted amplification till it would seem as if 
any power might be derived from them. It could certainly 
never have entered the heads of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion that a State could convey corporate rights outside of its 
jurisdiction, yet there are thousands of corporations to-day 
violating the laws of States where they reside by virtue of 
charters obtained in States where they are inactive. Corpora- 
tions organized for business in one State transact business in 
every State. A railroad stretchiag from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and transversing a dozen States may be as personal a 
piece of property as the horse on which the owner is riding. 
A people’s interpretation of the Constitution would prevent a 
corporation from transacting business in a State unless organ- 
ized under the laws of the State and by citizens of that 
particular State. Even if the public were obliged to change 
cars at every State boundary, the inconvenience would be 
counterbalanced by the destruction of the railroad monopolies 
which are clutching the land with tentacles of steel, and with 
octopus arms are drawing the richness of the country into their 
corporate bellies. Against such monopolies labor will from 
time to time revolt, and when the revolt comes there is noth- 
ing a republic can offer to secure property and person from its 
excesses. Where there are gigantic monopolies there must be 
large standing armies to uphold them in the peaceful exercise 
of their despotisms, and to protect the innocent against the 
enraged revolt of their victims. 

Is there any clause in the Constitution giving Congress spe- 
cific power to confer pensions? Is this power anything more 
than an inference from the supposed existence of a national 
sovereignty? If conferred at all the States should confer 
them. Is there any clause of the Constitution giving the 
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United States specific power to force a State to receive, buy, 
and sell articles of which the traffic has been decided by the 
State to be injurious and immoral? The fact that this power 
has been secured by the voice of the two new democratic 
appointees to the Supreme Court shows how far away these 
questions are from the domain of politics and how immediately 
they concern the people. Is there any clause in the Constitu- 
tion giving the United States specific power to force a State to 
recognize as married, persons whom its citizens by law, custom, 
and inherited instinct regard as adulterers ? 

Is there any clause in the Constitution giving the United 
States specific power to confer premiums upon special indus- 
tries or special agricultural products ¢ 

Is there-any clause in the Constitution specifically conferring 
upon the president power to remove from office? Is there any 
greater necessity for the causeless removal of an able and 
efficient postmaster than for the removal of an able and 
experienced officer of the army, or navy? Is ability more 
easily acquired in the arts of peace than in the arts of war? 
Are the arts of peace less valuable to the people than the arts 
of war? The highest development of manhood is possible in 
every sphere of life. Insecurity of tenure exposes the highest 
official to time serving and sycophancy. 

There is no necessity in multiplying examples. The decis- 
ions of courts, the interpretation of statutes, the growth of 
custom, have all been in one direction ; all towards establish- 
ing a national sovereignty, all towards destroying the sover- 
eignty of the States and of the people. If the theory be 
correct that the Constitution created a nation in which resides 
sovereignty over the States as well as over the people who 
created it, then all these decisions and interpretations, and this 
march of custom are correct; and the total obliteration of the 
names, the boundaries, the laws, the customs, and the histories 
of States is logical and inevitable. If on the contrary the 
tenth amendment be not a dead letter and ultimate sover- 
eignty still resides with the people of the several States, then 
these decisions, interpretations, and customs are in violation of 
the letter and the spirit of the Constitution. The lost sover- 
eignty must be reaftirmed and reasserted if the people have 
lingering regard for their State and their individual rights and 
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liberties. The preservation of local laws and customs igs ag 
necessary to the existence of the Union as their destruction 
was fatal to the republic of Rome. 

If the idea of resident and retained sovereignty be revived, 
then there may be hope of a return to the practice of the 
simple virtues and to the modest honesty which are essential to 
the preservation of a republican form of government. If the 
idea of surrendered and conferred sovereignty be continued, 
then the Union will fall to pieces and a multitude of inde- 
pendent States will take its place, or an armed autocracy will 
rule with imperial power. If the present generation do not 
inaugurate the reform they will see the change. Let eyes be 
wide open and choice be deliberate. 

There is a singular omission in the Constitution. It contains 
no provision against the passage by Congress of unconstitu- 
tional acts. If the president veto an unconstitutional act, 
Congress can pass it over his veto by a two-thirds vote. As if 
there were constitutionality in numbers. The act will go into 
immediate force, and it may be years before the Supreme 
Court has an opportunity of passing upon its constitutionality. 
In the meantime it may have become such an integral part of 
governmental life and activity that political forces will be 
arrayed in its support to the preventing of a declaration of 
unconstitutionality. Certainly, when the chief executive has 
declared an act to be unconstitutional, legislation should halt 
till the opinion of the Supreme Court be obtained. 


The few thoughts of this paper have not been carefully con- 
sidered, nor are they presented fully, or in logical sequence. 
The paper is an invitation to others, whose lives may have 
been as quiet as the writer’s, to set about considering the 
fundamental principles of the country’s system of government. 
A study of the Constitution is as much the duty of the private 
individual as it is the duty of the prominent statesman. Every 
citizen of the Union has equal right in the governing of his 
country. If he do not choose to exercise the right but leave 
the management of affairs to the ignorant, the foolish, and the 
venal, he has only himself to blame if the sequence be to him- 


self and to others disaster and ruin. 
D. Capy EATON. 


New Haven, Aug. 26th, 1890, 
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Articts V.—WHAT TECHNIQUE DOES FOR A 
PICTURE. 


From the painter’s standpoint, technique refers immediately 
to the manner of handling a picture. In painting on canvas, 
technique has an importance equivalent to spelling and gram- 
mar in writing on paper. 

In a good picture, this same technique must be subject to 
approved laws, just as an Article intended for publication 
must be written according to established rules. 

But while it is true that genuine pictorial art requires cor- 
rectness of technique, it is also true that this quality has been 
over-estimated, and has been allowed too great individual con- 
sequence. As was only natural to expect, the French school 
with its unexcelled—probably unequalled—drawing and bril- 
liant color fell an early victim to the technique craze. Intoxi- 
cated with the new power, largely of its own creation, and 
revelling in a veritable excess of hand facility, for a time 
matter was allowed to over-shadow mind—hand work out- 
ranked brain work—as if, in an Article, scholarly attainments 
could be replaced by faultless spelling or the latest flourish in 
penmanship. And, as was to be expected, later on, there came 
a sober reaction. But meanwhile, to what masterly shallow- 
ness extravagant technique could straightway lead was exhib- 
ited in the world-famous and technically wonderful representa- 
tions of life-size peasant women hoeing cabbages ! 

And, on the other hand, there are ardent students—serious 
and conscientious— who venture to ignore technique delibe- 
rately. They imagine that to draw in color is to paint ; and 
that with knowledge of drawing, nature may be relied upon to 
produce pictorial works of art. They abandon original and 
artistic impression to the flimsy expression of incompetent and 
more or less sappy sentiment—as if a serious essay were writ- 
ten with phonetic spelling—and thus they invite misfortune 
with the bitterest disappointments. 

In the schools of painting, tradition from all ages has handed 
down valuable formule of technique. The existence of these 
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formule emphasizes to every degree of natural gifts the folly 
of undertaking to teach itself to paint. Even if exceptional 
genius, with lavish waste of time, could accomplish the impos. 
sible—cuwz bono ? 

As an instance of technique, and prominent in the precious 
list, we may mention a cunning method of carefully painting 
some portion of an object with the last reserve of strength 
and realism, but intentionally leaving some other portion of the 
silhouette to appear weak, vague, and indistinct—seemingly 
unfinished. 

This form of technique specially produces pictorial “strength.” 
This quality, thus astonishingly developed, is tempered by and 
combined with an all-pervading, atmospheric softness that 
heightens the effect without weakening the strength. Thus is 
offered a suggestion that the on-looking eye eagerly accepts, 
It welcomes the painter’s invitation and never fails to enjoy 
imaginary work with him in finishing the picture. 

Then, too, painters know that in absolute high light, nearly 
every variety of outline shows gaps and breaks. The contour 
easily loses itself in the background and melts into the atmo- 
sphere. This is an effect that constantly recurs in portraiture. 
In various high lights or in strong reflexions, on the roundest 
cheek from the eye-socket to the chin curve there may appear 
no positive outline ; or, perhaps an ear may have no well-de- 
fined top, nor is it anything unusual for only the strong and 
the half tones in the hair to plainly shape themselves against 
whatever may be behind them. 

And so on indefinitely. 

Students intending to seriously study art but who are now 
deluding themselves with the belief that hard work, without 
instruction, can teach them what is needful for success, may be 
assured that they are gravely mistaken—that they are pitiably 
in error. They may be likened to the traveler in a strange 
land who declines to walk with an experienced guide along 
well made roads leading to well known centres of interest, but 
who, in thicket and swamp, prefers to break for himself a path 
leading whither he knows as little as where he is actually 
floundering. 
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Verbal spelling appears plainly in type and may be self- 
taught. 

Pictorial spelling or technique is not to be put intype. It is 
also far from being either plain or simple, but is countless and 
complex. Skillful instruction, however, provides short cuts to 
desirable effects that the self-taught student must—at the best 
—slowly, probably never as well re-discover. 

Lack of this instruction, with inadequate technical knowl- 
edge, explains the reasons why the experienced eye is so often 
offended. 

Ignorance of spelling seldom attempts to write a book. 
However, if the effort should be made, the phonetic outcome 
is easy to foretell. But ignorance of technique is more brazen 
and less modest. Art-struck, it sticks at nothing! Perspec- 
tive, color, atmosphere, technique, are as if they were not! 

The net result—a phonetic picture! 

Ability to reproduce faithfully these and numberless techni- 
cal effects is by no means easily acquired. Sketchy and sug- 
gestive, it demands a touch at once light and firm. This touch 
is the harvest of honest, hard work. By its aid, these seeming 
accidents are constantly introduced with the happiest result. 


F, WAYLAND FELLOWES. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 


Articte VI.—YALE’S NEEDS. 


Report of the President of Yale University for the year ending Decem- 
ber Sist, 1889. Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, 1890. 8vo, pp. 76. 


The last Annual Report of the President of Yale University, 
presented to the Corporation in May, demonstrates the need of 
more than two and a quarter millions of dollars to put the insti- 
tution on afair working basis. The estimate of: the President is 
within reasonable limits. Twice the amount which is so stated 
could be wisely used in the progressive development of the Uni- 
versity. A University like Yale is a living thing. There is 
nothing dead about it. It is undera positive law of growth. If 
it is to have a survival, it must have progress. If its death is 
decreed, it can remain as it is and be buried under its own ruins. 

But no one expects Yale to die. The two hundred years of its 
life are prophetic of its future. The glory of its past is as shadow 
compared with the brilliancy of its future. It is here for the 
Nation and for the Race. 

The advance which has already been made during the admin- 
istration of President Dwight may indicate the splendid accelera- 
tion which will be seen if sufficient means are furnished to aid 
and gratify the Faculties and the Corporation. Yale should take 
and hold the first rank among the strong Universities of the 
country. We hear of endowments of twenty millions and fifty 
millions for the planting of new institutions, the regal gifts of indi- 
viduals. But money is not all. History reckons for something. 
The noble and worthy past is an endowment. The love and loy- 
alty of a great body of Alumni aggregate a treasure of unesti- 
mated value. The accumulations of learning, of sentiment, of 
biography, of scientific successes, of reverence, of great and hal- 
lowed memories, belong to foundations that count the centuries 
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past. As mushrooms to the oak are new institutions to the old. 
The new have yet to demonstrate their right to live. Their 
worthiness is to be proved. 

Yale stands with an acknowledged right to be. So standing, it 
must have nurture. It claims, with the free suffrages of all its 
Alumni who are observers in all the world, with the decided ap- 
proval of citizens who recognize it as the chief glory of the city 
wherein they dwell, munificent support, large endowments, which 
will enable the University, in all its Schools and Departments, to 
fulfill the service for which it exists. These should be generously 
supplied. 

We do not make much of the cry of crises. It is commonly a 
cheap appeal. But if we look at the state of the case, exactly as 
it is, it must be fairly acknowledged that this is a critical time in 
the history of the University. We have reached a conjunction 
such as we have not heretofore known in that history. All the 
past, and especially the recent past, has led on to it. The growth 
of two centuries has come to this culmination. And now a mag- 
nificent future opens before us. Are we in a condition to meet 
it? Have we the means, as we have the men, to command suc- 
cess ? 

The needs are great. Five millions of money are not too much 
for the actual wants of the University at the present moment. 

First and foremost of all, the meager salaries of our working 
faculties need to be increased. This is patent to all observers. 
Loyalty to Yale and love for the fine work that these men are 
doing, may keep them still with us. But we have no right to 
assume that. They should have far more than they are receiving, 
and other institutions are ready to give them more. It is a dis- 
credit to the University that they are permitted to do for us what 
they are doing at such deplorably small remuneration. 

Without dwelling particularly upon the manifold needs of the 
University, we may, perhaps, be impressed by a glance at some 
of them in a simple enumeration: Provision for the employ- 
ment of additional professors who are absolutely wanted in the 
growth of the different departments ; funds for the erection of 
new buildings for several, if not for all, of the schools of the 
University, and for the purchase of books, and apparatus for 
more efficiency in work ; funds for the founding of scholarships, 
and for the encouragement of learning and of new discoveries, 
and for the purchase of valuable illustrative collections in the 
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fields of natural science and of art; funds also for the larger 
endowment of the various schools. 

Then there is need of room for the expansion of the Univer. 
sity in the erection of new buildings. We want four times the 
room that there is in the present Campus. All the land, which 
is not now owned by the Corporation, bounded by Chapel, Col- 
lege, Grove, and York streets, should be secured. Besides the 
eighteen buildings upon the Campus proper, there are now upon 
this land the noble structures of the Divinity School, the Pea- 
body Museum, the old Gymnasium, the Kent Laboratory, the 
Sloan Laboratory, and the foundations of the new Gymnasium. 
The house of the President also stands upon this property. 

The Sheffield School seems to be permanently located upon the 
ample grounds which belonged to the mansion of the Sheffield 
family, bounded by Hillhouse avenue, Grove, Prospect, and 
Trumbull streets. Eventually it may need room toward the 
southwest to meet the other departments of the University. 

This land is constantly rising in value and should be secured at 
present comparatively low prices. The territory is not too large 
for the coming demand. Compared with the broad acres of other 
institutions it seems to be but a meager domain for our uses, 
Twice the number of buildings which we now have would occupy 
the whole of it. Purchased now, the rental of the dwellings 
upon it would yield an income to the University until the room 
was absolutely demanded for its own growth. Three-fourths of 
all the buildings of the University to-day have been erected since 
the writer was matriculated at Yale. Future growth can be 
partly calculated from the progress of the past. 

Since the recent demolition of the old Laboratory and the old 
Cabinet building, lately the Reading Room, we can begin to see 
what the beauty of the Campus will be when the other old build- 
ings shall in like manner be razed and removed. It is worth the 
while now to stand in front of the Hyperion and look along the 
elm-shadowed avenues past the Art School, the new Library, the 
old Library, Dwight Hall and Alumni Hall, to Durfee. It is already 
an exhilarating prospect. Clear the entire space and multiply it 
by four, and let the Colleges cover the areas hereinbefore 
alluded to, and we shall have something to be proud of. The pro- 
vision reminds one of the beautiful quadrangles of Oxford, the 
scholastic enclosures within which are the studies and dormitories 
of students, dining halls, elegant chapels and libraries, and 
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attached to which are the cultivated gardens, with retired spots 
for solitary walks and thought, the haunts of scholars, the re- 
treats of the muses. “New College” is nearly five hundred 
years old. “ University College ” was founded, as is said, by King 
Alfred, a thousand years ago. The tower of “ Magdalen College” 
was built by Wolsey. There you see the house where Tyndale 
lived. There Addison, Hamden, Gibbon were educated. Pass- 
ing through the Court you may stroll along “ Addison’s Walk,” 
by the banks of the little Cherwell, under the shadowy old trees. 
“Christ Church ” was founded by Wolsey and in the Court is a 
statue of that liberal patron of learning. 

So would we see our University expanding and beautified, the 
Oxford of America, gathering renown with age, adorned in its 
outer walls, and enriched with liberal learning, the nursery of 


science and the home of scholars. 
BURDETT HART. 


Sept., 1890. 
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